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Braintree  Historical  Sketch 

Edmund  B.  Barton 


I.  Exploration  and  Settlement 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1614  that  stout  pioneer  Captain 
John  Smith  set  sail  from  London  with  two  ships  to  explore 
and  chart  the  northern  coast  of  what  was  then  known  as 
Virginia.  His  account  of  this  voyage,  A  Description  of  New 
England,  published  in  1616,  is  the  first  book  in  which  North 
Virginia  is  called  New  England.  In  it  appears  Smith’s  first 
map  of  the  coast  from  Monhegan  southward.  “  I  have 
drawen,”  he  says,  “a  Map  from  Point  to  Point,  lie  to  lie, 
and  Harbour  to  Harbour,  with  Soundings,  Sands,  Rocks  and 
Landmarks  as  I  passed  close  aboard  the  Shore  in  a  Open 
Boat.”  1  On  this  map  we  find  “  the  high  mountaine  of  Massa- 
chusit  ”  to  wdiich  Smith  refers  marked  “  Chevyot  ”  in  a 
spot  which  probably  identifies  it  with  the  Great  Blue  Hill 
near  Boston.  Various  other  Indian  names  in  his  account  serve 
as  romantic  echoes  of  the  days  when  the  Massachusetts  and 
other  tribes  hunted  and  built  their  wigwams  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Blue  Hills  and  Passonagessit.  Smith  was  evidently  im¬ 
pressed  by  this  particular  section  of  the  coast,  for  he  speaks 
of  “  the  Countrie  of  the  Massachusets,  which  is  the  paradise 
of  all  those  parts,”  “  and  gives  it  the  name  London  on  his 
map.  In  the  autumn  of  1621  Captain  Myles  Standish,  on  an 
exploring  expedition  along  the  coast  north  of  Plymouth, 
found  the  same  spot,  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  its  suit¬ 
ability  for  settlement.3  As  a  matter  of  fact  “ye  place,” 
as  regards  structure  and  soil,  was  far  more  favorable  for 
pioneering  and  settlement  than  Myles  Standish’s  own  loca¬ 
tion  at  Plymouth.  The  abundance  of  glacial  lakes,  the  great 
outcrop  of  granite  and  slate,  which  produced  rugged  hills  and 

1.  Captaine  John  Smith,  A  Description  of  New  England,  Boston,  1865  (reprint 
from  London  edition  of  1616),  p.  1 

2.  W.  D.  Orcutt,  Good  Old  Dorchester,  Norwood,  Mass.,  1916,  pp.  66-67;  Old 
South  Leaflets,  No.  121,  p.  16 

3.  Samuel  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  Boston,  1856,  p.  44; 
“  Quincy  ”  in  History  of  Norfolk  County,  D.  H.  Hurd,  ed.,  Philadelphia, 
J.  W.  Lewis  and  Co.,  1884,  P-  25 7 
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gave  rise  later  to  important  industries,  the  abundance  of 
fertile  soil  above  sedimentary  strata,  and  the  numerous  rivers 
for  water-power,  were  all  lacking  at  Plymouth.  Further¬ 
more,  the  local  deposits  of  bog-iron  were  to  be  an  important 
determining  factor  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
district. 

Smith’s  object  was  to  explore,  not  to  colonize.  The  first 
white  settlement  in  the  district,  so  far  as  we  know  from  actual 
records,  was  that  of  Captain  Wollaston,  who  had  probably 
heard  of  the  region  from  Smith  himself,  and  who  in  1625' 
with  a  company  of  thirty  or  forty  colonists  cleared  the  land 
and  built  rough-hewn  log-huts  on  the  seaward  slopes  of  the 
hills  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Quincy.1  The  settlement  was 
called  Mount  Wollaston,  and  the  little  stream  upon  which 
they  built,  the  Wollaston  River,  now  Black’s  Creek.2  Wol¬ 
laston  remained  only  about  a  year,  and  then  left  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  many  of  his  followers.  Soon  after  his  departure 
one  of  bis  company,  a  clever  royalist  adventurer  named 
Thomas  Morton,  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  depicted 
colony  and  renamed  it  Merry  Mount.  Under  his  lawless 
regime  the  morale  of  the  settlers  degenerated  so  rapidly 
that  in  1627  the  scandalized  Separatists  of  the  neighboring 
Plymouth  colony  persuaded  Captain  Standish  to  arrest  him 
and  send  him  back  to  England.3  Undismayed,  Morton  re¬ 
turned  to  the  colony  in  1629,  but  was  promptly  arrested  by 
the  authorities,  put  in  the  stocks,4  and  sent  back  to  England, 
where  he  served  a  term  in  Exeter  jail.5  The  Court  of  Assist¬ 
ants  pronounced  judgment  upon  him  as  follows:  “It  is 
ordered  by  this  present  court,  that  Thomas  Morton,  of 
Mount  Wolliston,  shall  presently  be  sett  into  the  bilbowes, 
&  after  sent  prisoner  into  England,  by  the  shipp  called  the 
Gifte,  nowe  returneing  thith(er)  ;  that  all  his  goods  shalbe 
seazed  vpon  to  defray  the  charge  of  his  transportation, 
payem*  of  his  debts,  &  giue  satisfaccon  to  the  Indians  for  a 
cannoe  hee  vniustly  tooke  away  from  them ;  &  that  his  howse, 
after  the  goods  are  taken  out,  shalbe  burnt  downe  to  the 

1.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Three  Hundred  Years  of  Quincy,  Boston,  1926,  p.  4 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  3 

3.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  10 

4.  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,  1628-1686,  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  ed.,  5  vols.  in  6,  Boston,  1853-1854,  I, 
p.  75.  Hereafter  cited  as  Colotiial  Records. 

5.  William  Bradford,  The  History  of  the  Plimouth  Plantation,  Boston,  1896, 
P-  303 
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ground  in  the  sight  of  the  Indians,  for  their  satisfaccon,  for 
many  wrongs  hee  hath  done  them  from  tyme  to  tyme.”  1 
After  his  release  he  wrote  a  scathing  satire  on  the  colonists, 
entitled  The  New  English  Canaan  (1637).  Once  more  he 
returned  to  America,  but  was  again  arrested  in  Boston,  and 
after  serving  another  sentence  retired  to  Agamenticus,  now 
York,  Maine,  where  he  died  in  poverty  in  1646.2 

These  early  troubles  undoubtedly  prevented  the  colony 
from  crystallizing  into  a  town  for  some  time,  for  in  1634  the 
district  was  annexed  to  Boston.  In  that  year  it  is  recorded 
that  the  general  court  “  hath  ordered  that  Boston  shall  have 
convenient  inlargenY  att  Mount  Wooliston,  to  be  sett  out 
by  foure  indifferent  men,  whoe  shall  drawe  a  plott  thereof  & 
prsent  it  to  the  nexte  Genall  Court  .  .  .”3  During  the  next 
few  years  grants  were  made  in  the  Mount  Wollaston  area 
chiefly  to  residents  of  Boston,4  many  of  whom  did  not  settle, 
but  merely  held  the  land,  a  fact  that  led  to  much  litigation 
later  on.  Those  who  did  settle  during  this  period  were  genuine 
pioneers,  seeking  some  favored  spot  in  the  new  land  where 
they  could  build  their  huts  and  till  the  soil  free  from  religious 
persecution.  That  the  life  of  the  settlers  had  its  social  side 
is  also  revealed  by  the  permission  given  by  the  General  Court 
in  1639:  “Martin  Saunders  is  alowed  to  keepe  a  house  of 
intertainement  at  Mount  Woollaston.”  5  The  following  year 
the  same  individual  was  “alowed”  to  “draw  wine”  at 
Braintree.6 

A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  grant  by  the  General  Court  to  Rev. 
John  Wilson  of  five  hundred  acres  at  Mount  Wollaston,  in 
the  year  1635.  This  was  followed  by  similar  grants  in  1636 
to  Edmund  Quincy,  William  Coddington,  and  William 
Hutchinson,  whose  wife  Anne  was  excommunicated  for  her 
liberal  religious  views,  and  established  a  settlement  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1638.  Other  grants  of  especial  interest  were  those 
to  Atherton  Hough  and  Rev.  John  Wheelwright  in  1637.7 
It  was  Hough  and  Wheelwright  who,  with  Coddington,  ad¬ 
vocated  the  establishment  of  a  church  at  Mount  Wollaston 

1.  Colonial  Records,  I,  p.  75 

2.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  13th  Ed.,  XVIII,  p.  882 

3.  Colonial  Records,  I,  pp.  119,  130 

4.  Boston  Records,  1634-163 7 ,  p.  33 

5.  Colonial  Records,  I,  p.  259 

6.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  291 

7.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  18 
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because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  residents  in  attend¬ 
ing  the  First  Church  in  far-away  Boston.  Permission  was 
granted  by  the  First  Church  authorities,  and  on  Febru¬ 
ary  20th,  1637,  a  grant  of  250  acres  was  made  to  Wheel¬ 
wright  “  where  may  be  most  convenient  without  prejudice  to 
setting  up  a  town  there.”  1  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  who  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  her  liberal  or  Antinomian  ideas,  built  the  first 
meeting  house,  and  christened  it  the  Chapel  of  Ease.  The 
date  of  erection  is  not  established,  but  it  stood  near  an  old 
stone  bridge  across  what  is  now  known  as  the  Town  River, 
and  was  a  familiar  landmark  as  early  as  1641. 2  (The  church 
was  near  the  corner  of  Hancock  and  Cliveden  Streets  —  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  facing  south  lengthwise  across  the 
street.) 

The  congregation  of  this  church  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
town  government  which  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Court  in  1640:  “The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Woollaston  was  voted,  &  granted  them  to  bee  a  towne 
according  to  the  agreemen1  wth  Boston;  pvided,  that  if  they 
fulfill  not  the  covenant  made  wth  Boston,  &  hearto  affixed,  it 
shalbee  in  the  power  of  Boston  to  recover  their  due  by  action 
against  the  said  inhabitants,  or  any  of  them  &  the  towne  is 
to  bee  called  Braintree.”3  This  name  was  probably  chosen 
because  many  of  the  followers  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  had 
moved  from  Mount  Wollaston  to  Newtowne  (Cambridge) 
in  1632,  and  of  these  a  considerable  number  were  doubtless 
from  Braintree,  a  town  not  far  from  Hooker’s  own  parish 
at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  England.4  Apparently  settlement 
proceeded  slowly,  for  five  months  later  “  the  towne  of 
Braintree  were  enioyned  to  make  their  pound,  stocks  & 
watchouse  by  the  Quarter  Court  in  the  first  month.”  5 

II.  Land  Grants 

Land  and  the  boundaries  of  land  were  matters  of  vital 
concern  to  the  early  settlers.  It  was  not  surprising  then  that 

1.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  19 

2.  Rev.  John  Hancock,  Two  Sermons,  1739,  Delivered  at  the  Centennial  of  the 
Church ;  published  by  S.  Kneeland  and  T.  Green,  1739  ;  reprinted  by  Lincoln 
and  Edmonds,  1811,  no  place  of  publication  mentioned 

3.  Colonial  Records,  I,  p.  291 

4.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  13th  Ed.,  XIII,  p.  674;  James  Savage,  John 
Winthrop,  Boston,  1825,  I,  pp.  87-88 

5.  Colonial  Records,  I,  p.  310 
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even  before  the  setting  off  of  Mount  Wollaston  as  a  separate 
town  there  should  have  been  disputes  and  adjustments  in  the 
vicinity.  Between  1635  and  1639  Boston  and  the  adjoining 
town  of  Dorchester  were  in  constant  disagreement  over 
boundaries.1  Braintree  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  this 
respect.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1640  Braintree 
did  not  control  all  the  land  within  the  town  limits,  as  is  shown 
by  references  to  such  land  belonging  to  Boston  in  1642  and 
1 644. 2  The  fact  that  much  land  was  held  by  absentee  owners 
who  were  residents  of  Boston  may  have  accounted  at  least 
in  part  for  the  strong  prejudice  against  outsiders.  As  early 
as  1637  the  General  Court  passed  an  “Alien  Act,”  which 
forbade  outsiders  to  settle  in  any  town  without  its  consent.3 
In  1641  the  town  ordered  that  “  noe  inhabitant  shall  sell  or 
dispose  of  any  house  or  land  to  any  that  is  not  received  a  in¬ 
habitant  into  the  town  without  it  be  first  offered  unto  the  men 
that  are  appointed  to  dispose  of  the  towns  affairs.”  4  Grants 
of  from  eight  to  500  acres  were  made  to  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  one  of  3,000  acres  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and 
others  for  the  encouragement  of  the  iron  industry.5  Most 
of  these  grants  were  made  before  1645.  It  was  not  until 
1673,  however,  that  the  town  obtained  definite  control  of  all 
its  land.  In  that  year  the  selectmen  of  Boston  formally 
turned  over  to  Braintree  all  “  lands  lying  between  the  bounds 
of  Dorchester  and  the  bounds  of  Waymouth.”6  That  the 
town  of  Braintree  dealt  fairly  with  the  Indians  in  the  matter 
of  land  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  town  purchased  the 
rights  of  Chief  Wampatuck  or  Josiah,  an  Indian  sachem,  in 
the  town  lands,  and  guaranteed  to  all  residents  who  held  land 
“  that  they  shall  forever  enjoy  the  same  as  their  own  proper 
right.”  7  The  original  of  this  Indian  deed,  dated  August  5, 
1665,  is  in  the  Braintree  Town  Hall.  “  This  deed  came  into 
my  possession  with  other  family  papers.  How  we  came  by  it, 
I  know  not,  but  I  am  sure  it  has  been  held  for  at  least  two 

1.  Pattee,  History  of  Old  Braintree,  p.  18 

2.  Boston  Records,  I,  pp.  57-59 

3.  Colonial  Records,  I,  p.  196 

4.  Braintree  Town  Recards,  1640-1940,  12  vols.,  mss.,  in  office  of  Town  Clerk, 
Braintree  Town  Hall,  I,  p.  1,  1641.  Volumes  I,  II  and  a  portion  of  Volume 
III  have  been  transcribed  and  published  under  the  title,  Records  of  the 
Town  of  Braintree,  1640-1793,  1  vol.,  Samuel  A.  Bates,  ed.,  Randolph, 
Mass.,  Daniel  H.  Huxford,  Printer,  1886.  Hereafter  cited  as  Braintree 
T own  Records 

5.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  271 

6.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  21,  Aug.  27,  1673 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  26,  Oct.  27,  1679  ;  p.  28,  Apr.  5,  1683 
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generations.  On  the  back  of  it  are  these  words:  ‘  In  the  17th 
reign  of  Charles  2d,  Brantrey.  Indian  Deede  given  1665, 
August  10.  Take  great  care  of  it.’  My  inference  is  that  at  a 
former  time,  when  much  less  value  was  attached  in  towns  to 
old  documents  than  is  the  case  now,  this  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  John  Adams  for  safe  keeping.  But  I  do  not  think 
he  or  his  successors  ever  regarded  it  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  trust.  And  now  that  this  town  has  erected  so  noble  a 
depository  for  it,  I  purpose  to  restore  it;  and  after  repairing 
it  and  putting  it  in  a  suitable  frame,  to  cause  it  to  be  placed 
in  the  care  of  the  officers  of  Braintree,  for  the  benefit  and 
for  the  edification  of  all  future  generations  of  the  people  of 
the  three  towns.”  1  The  validity  of  the  town’s  title  to  its 
lands,  however,  was  challenged  in  1682  by  one  Richard 
Thayer,  who  held  that  the  land  had  been  deeded  to  him  by 
the  Indians,  but  who  was  never  able  definitely  to  prove  his 
case.2 

Meanwhile  the  pressing  need  for  more  tillage  is  evident 
from  petitions  for  more  land3  sent  by  Braintree  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  in  1645  and  1659.  This  need  was  met  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  grant  by  the  court  in  1645  of  not  more  than 
10,000  acres  near  what  is  now  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,4  “  in 
ye  place  where  Mr.  Gorton  did  live.”  5  An  interesting  con¬ 
dition  of  the  grant  was  the  stipulation  that,  of  the  total 
number  of  settlers,  “seven  be  freemen  to  dispose  of  toune 
affaires.”  Another  grant  “  eight  miles  square  ”  was  made  in 
1660  at  Quonshapague  in  the  south  central  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,6  officially  named  Mendon  in  1667.7  In  answer  to 
another  petition  from  Braintree  citing  that  the  idle  land  re¬ 
maining  in  the  town  was  barren  and  rentals  on  fertile  land 
high,  the  General  Court  made  Braintree  still  another  grant 
in  1666  of  6,000  acres  in  the  same  district,  confirmed  in 
1669.8  The  location  of  this  latter  grant  was  not  mutually 

1.  An  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Town  Hall  in  Brain¬ 
tree,  July  29,  1858,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Boston,  1858,  p.  38 

2.  Massachusetts  Archives,  417  vols.  in  418,  mss.,  Rm.  438,  State  House, 
Boston,  III,  pp.  34-35 

3.  Colovial  Records,  III,  pp.  49,  376-377 

4.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  13th  Ed.,  XII,  p.  261 

5.  Colonial  Records,  III,  p.  49 

6.  Ibid.,  IV,  part  I,  p.  445 

7.  Ibid.,  IV,  part  II,  p.  341  ;  Adrian  Scott.  “  Mendon  ”  in  History  of  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  D.  Hamilton  Hurd,  ed.,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1889, 
I,  p.  607 

8.  Colonial  Records,  IV,  pp.  324,  461  :  V.,  p.  252.  This  petition  is  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Library 
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agreed  upon  by  the  General  Court  and  Braintree  until  1721, 
when  a  tract  between  the  present  Brookfield  and  Rutland 
was  assigned,  and  a  few  settlers  took  possession  of  what  is 
now  the  town  of  New  Braintree.1  In  1670  Braintree  also 
petitioned  the  court  for  an  enlargement  of  the  town’s  bound¬ 
aries  in  the  direction  of  Plymouth,  a  plea  which  was  denied.2 
Nine  years  later  it  requested  an  additional  grant  due  to  the 
increasing  number  of  indigent  residents,  this  petition  being 
approved  by  the  magistrates  and  deputies.3 

III.  Life  in  Early  Braintree 

Agriculture  was  necessarily  fundamental  to  the  life  of  the 
town.  From  various  items  in  the  town  records  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  earliest  years  of  the  settlement  grazing  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  crops  were  the  main  occupation  of  the  colonists.  The 
fact  that  the  town  minister  was  paid  part  of  his  salary  in 
wood,  barley,  peas,  Indian  corn  and  malt  upon  one  occasion  4 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  crops  raised.  At  first,  because  of 
the  limited  amount  of  arable  and  pasture  land  the  town 
adopted  the  system  of  common  land  for  these  purposes,6  a 
system  with  which  the  settlers  were  already  familiar  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  were  many  disputes  over  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  the  common  fields,  and  as  to  trespass  upon  them,6 
but  on  the  whole  the  records  show  them  to  have  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  source  of  revenue  to  the  town,  as  well  as  a  boon  to 
the  settlers.  Parts  of  the  common  were  leased  to  individuals,7 
one  particularly  interesting  example  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
land  reclamation  project.  In  1685  a  twelve-acre  swamp  was 
leased  to  one  Timothy  Winter  for  twenty  years.8  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  sale  were  that  “  he  and  his  heires  and  assignes  shall 
cleene  and  subdue  the  sd.  Swamp  land  ”  in  twelve  years,  and 
pay  the  town  three  pounds  a  year  “  in  corne  ”  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  lease. 

Footpaths,  cart-roads,  and  highways  naturally  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  town  fathers  from  the  earliest  years  of 
the  settlement.  Entries  in  the  town  records  of  1640,  1641, 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  p.  146,  Apr.  12,  1721 

2.  Massachusetts  Archives,  CXII,  p.  206 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  278 

4.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  18,  Oct.  26,  1674 

5.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  6,  Jan.  29,  1650 

6.  Colonial  Records,  II,  p.  149  ;  III,  p.  67 

7.  Braintree  Tozvn  Records,  I,  p.  14,  Dec.  27,  1670;  p.  28,  Mar.  5,  1683 

8.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  30,  Apr.  1,  1685 
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and  1642  concern  the  laying  out  of  the  town’s  section  of  the 
Plymouth  “coast  road”  between  Weymouth  and  Dor¬ 
chester,1  a  footway,  and  a  cart  path.2  In  the  latter  year  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  “  settle 
highways.”3  The  part  of  the  Plymouth  highway  connecting 
Weymouth  and  Dorchester  by  way  of  the  Braintree  meeting 
house  was  laid  out  and  in  use  by  1648.4  According  to  the 
Braintree  Records:  “The  Country  Highway  was  layed 
through  Brantry  .  .  .  25th:  12th  month  1648.”  Before  the 
erection  of  bridges  along  this  road,  ferries  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  transport.  In  1635  the  General  Court  authorized 
one  Thomas  Applegate  to  run  a  ferry  between  Weymouth 
and  Mount  Wollaston,  the  fare  to  be  a  penny  for  persons 
and  twopence  for  horses,5  and  passed  a  number  of  other 
laws  regarding  the  location  and  management  of  ferries.6 

Education  was  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  our  forefathers. 
The  intolerance  of  the  Stuart  kings  in  the  old  country,  where 
James  I  had  informed  the  disillusioned  Puritans  that  they 
would  conform  or  he  would  “harry  them  out  of  the  land,” 
and  where  education  was  mainly  for  the  gentry,  gave  a  new 
meaning  to  the  words  church  and  school.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  first  town  record  which  has  come  down  to 
us  should  refer  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  fund  from  the 
proceeds  of  Coddington’s  farm  lands  leased  (  ?)  in  1640  and 
sold  after  1800. 7  The  keen  interest  of  the  town  in  education 
is  typical  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  as  a  whole.  The 
General  Court  in  1642  gave  to  selectmen  in  every  town  the 
power  to  supervise  the  education  and  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  selectmen  to  see  that  children 
could  read  and  understand  the  “principles  of  religion.”  8 
Later  the  famous  Acts  of  1647  9  provided  that  every  town 
of  fifty  householders  should  establish  a  school,  the  master 
to  be  paid  either  by  parents  or  by  the  town,  and  that  the 
towns  of  one  hundred  families  or  more  were  to  set  up  a 
grammar  school  to  prepare  for  “the  university,”  which,  of 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  u,  Feb.  2 5,  1648 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  1,  May,  1641,  and  p.  3,  Oct.  19,  1642 

3.  Colonial  Records,  II,  pp.  4,  271 

4.  Ibid.,  II,  pp.  40,  271 

5.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  156 

6.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  275  ;  II,  p.  244  ;  III,  pp.  81,  128,  May  13,  1648 

7.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  1,  March,  1640 

8.  Charters  and  General  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Boston,  1814,  p.  74 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  186 
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course,  meant  John  Harvard’s  new  college  at  Cambridge. 
This  act  definitely  laid  down  the  principle  of  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  in  Massachusetts.  There  was  no  free  education  in  the 
modern  sense,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty.1  In  Brain¬ 
tree  parents  paid  varying  fees  in  money  or  in  kind.2  For 
example,  a  fee  of  a  shilling  a  quarter  for  each  child  wTas 
charged  in  1700,  while  in  1701  the  amount  wras  increased  to 
five  shillings  per  annum.3  This  money  went  toward  paying 
the  schoolmaster’s  salary,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  taken 
from  the  school  fund.  An  entry  in  the  town  records  for  1668 
indicates  the  practice  of  the  time.  It  was  voted  that  year  to 
“  lay  the  school  land,  that  is  to  say  the  Annuall  Income  of  it 
for  a  salliry  for  Schoole  master,  and  to  make  it  up  twenty 
pounds  besides  what  every  child  must  give.’' 4  Unfortunately 
very  little  is  known,  beyond  surmise  and  local  tradition,  of 
the  early  Braintree  schools.  We  know  that  the  schoolhouse 
existing  in  1648  was  sold  by  the  schoolmaster,  Rev.  Henry 
Flint,  to  Dr.  John  Morly,5  that  the  income  from  the  school 
lands  was  substantial,  and  that  the  schoolmaster’s  salary  was 
increased  periodically.6  At  the  close  of  the  century  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  schoolhouse  7  and  the  appointment  of  a  gram¬ 
mar-school  master  to  prepare  pupils  for  college  indicate  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  families.  From  1675  t0 
1700  there  were  forty  marriages,  607  births,  and  203 
deaths,8  and  up  to  the  latter  year  grants  of  land  had  been 
made  to  at  least  sixty  freemen,9  which  means  a  substantial 
and  growing  population. 

That  the  town  assumed  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
the  church  as  well  as  the  town  school  is  clear  from  the  records. 
In  1670  it  was  voted  that  there  should  be  “  a  chh  (church) 
rate  made  to  the  sum  of  sixty-six  pounds,”  10  and  two  years 
later  that  a  house  and  land  should  be  bought  “  as  an  accom¬ 
modation  or  supply  for  the  ministry  from  time  to  time,  and 
allowance  for  a  yearly  salyry  ”  of  sixty  pounds,  besides  the 

1.  Braintree  Tern'll  Records,  I,  p.  72,  Sept.  26,  1701 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  26,  Mar.  3,  1679  and  p.  115,  Dec.  28,  1713 

3.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  68,  May  13,  1700  and  p.  72,  Sept.  26,  1701 

4.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  13,  Feb.,  1668 

5.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  4,  Nov.,  1648 

6.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  13,  Feb.  1,  1668;  p.  26,  Mar.  3,  1678;  p.  27,  Mar.  10,  1680 

7.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  48,  Oct.  22,  1697  ;  p.  57,  Mar.  7,  1699 

8.  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  77,  ff. 

9.  Ibid.,  passim;  Boston  Town  Records,  1634-1660,  passim 
10.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  15,  Jan.  2,  1670 
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hay  from  five  acres  of  the  town  salt  marsh.1  An  interesting 
sidelight  on  currency  and  a  tribute  to  the  shrewdness  of  the 
town  minister  is  the  fact  that  the  following  year  “  Pastour 
Mr.  Moses  ffiske  ”  gave  his  receipt  to  the  town  for  “  the  full 
sum  of  Sixty  pounds  in  lew  of  the  Sixty  pounds  of  money  of 
New  England  ingaged  by  the  sayd  Towne  to  me.”  2  The  re¬ 
ligious  aspect  of  town  life  from  the  time  of  the  early  Anti- 
nomian  dissensions  forms  a  history  in  itself.3 

Besides  the  management  of  church  and  school  affairs  the 
town  fathers  made  definite  provision  for  the  unfortunate. 
The  town  appropriated  money  for  special  cases,4  and  “  for 
the  maintaining  the  necessitous  poor  of  the  Towne,  that  have 
no  estate  of  their  own.”  5  In  1689  it  is  recorded  that  one 
Samuel  Speere  was  ordered  “to  build  a  little  house  7  foote 
long  and  5  foot  wide  and  set  it  by  his  house  to  secure  his 
Sister,  good  wife  Witty,  being  distracted,”  for  which  the 
town  promised  that  he  should  be  well  paid.6  There  are  many 
other  interesting  sidelights  upon  Braintree  life  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  they  are  not  within  the  province  of 
this  sketch,  which  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  general 
growth  and  development  of  the  town. 

IV.  Early  Industries 

The  colonial  and  town  records  of  the  period  give  ample 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  farming  and  fishing,  and  of  the 
clash  of  interests  between  the  twro  occupations.  Water  power 
for  gristmills  meant  the  building  of  dams  on  the  rivers, 
which  in  turn  prevented  the  annual  movement  of  fish  up¬ 
stream  to  spawn.  During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  various  acts  were  passed  by  the  General  Court  to 
protect  and  regulate  these  fisheries.7 

The  discovery  by  Thomas  Dexter  of  a  deposit  of  bog-ore 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  15,  May  13,  1672 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  19,  Apr.  11,  1673 

3.  Hutchinson,  op.  cit.,  passim;  Wm.  S.  Pattee,  A  History  of  Old  Braintree  and 
Quincy,  Quincy,  1878,  pp.  181,  ff. 

4.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  39,  Apr.  25,  1694;  p.  47,  Aug.  2,  1697 

5.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  41,  Mar.  4,  1695 

6.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  34,  June  4,  1689 

7.  Acts  and  Resolves,  Public  and  Private,  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
1692-1780,  21  vols.,  Boston,  1869-1922  ;  III,  p.  485  ;  V,  p.  42  ;  hereafter  cited 
as  Province  Acts  and  Resolves.  Also  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  1839-1938,  107  vols.  including  two  for  special  sessions,  five 
of  General  Acts  and  five  of  Special  Acts,  1915-1919,  Boston,  published  by  the 
Commonwealth  through  various  state  printers;  Acts,  1840,  ch.  37;  hereafter 
cited  as  Acts,  General  Acts,  Special  Acts,  or  Resolves  of  the  pertinent  years. 
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at  Saugus,  Massachusetts,  led  to  the  formation  in  England 
of  a  “  Company  of  Undertakers  for  the  Iron  Works  ”  about 
1642:  Richard  Leader  was  appointed  agent  and  sent  to 
Boston  together  with  a  number  of  skilled  workers  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  Jenks  as  master  mechanic.  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  son  of  the  governor,  and  himself  later  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut,  became  interested  in  the  project  and 
was  doubtless  instrumental  in  securing  favorable  legislation 
for  the  undertakers,  of  whom  he  eventually  became  the 
leader.1  A  series  of  grants  by  the  General  Court  gave  the 
company  a  twenty-one-year  monopoly;  exemption  from  pub¬ 
lic  charges  and  taxes;  grants  three  miles  square  of  unappro¬ 
priated  lands  in  the  places  where  the  works  were  to  be  lo¬ 
cated;  the  right  to  take  ore,  lumber  and  other  natural 
resources  as  needed  from  unappropriated  lands  and  by  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings  from  appropriated  lands,  and  “to 
make  ponds,  wayes  or  water  courses  therein”;  and  finally 
the  exemption  of  their  workmen  from  “  trainings  &  watch¬ 
ings.”  2  The  following  May  the  court  declaring  that  “.  .  .  ye 
iron  worke  is  very  successful  (both  in  ye  richness  of  ye  ore 
&  ye  goodness  of  ye  iron)  .  .  .”,  commended  the  project  to 
those  in  the  colony  who  had  spare  funds  to  invest,  and  even 
permitted  small  investors  to  pool  their  funds  “.  .  .  wch  wilbe 
accepted  in  money,  beavers,  wheate,  coales,  or  any  such 
comodities  as  will  satisfy  ye  workemen.  .  .  .”3 

Samuel  A.  Bates,  once  town  clerk  and  historian  of  Brain¬ 
tree,  in  cooperation  with  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  William  G.  Spear,  librarian  of  the 
Quincy  Historical  Society,  wrote  a  valuable  brochure  called 
“The  Ancient  Iron  Works  of  Braintree,  Mass.,”  which  was 
published  by  Frank  A.  Bates  in  1898.  Excerpts  from  this 
brochure  follow: 

“Among  the  first  industries  which  were  established 
in  the  infancy  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  was  that 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron.  A  company  was  formed  in 
England  about  the  year  1644,  called  ‘The  Company 

1.  Herbert  C.  Keith  and  Charles  Rufus  Harte,  Early  Iron  Industry  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  pamphlet  reprinted  from  Fifty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Inc.,  Presented  at  New  Haven,  February 
2°,  I935,  New  Haven,  Mach  and  Noel,  Printers,  no  date,  p.  3 

2.  Coloynal  Records,  II,  pp.  61,  82,  125,  185.  The  most  comprehensive  grants 
were  those  of  Nov.  13,  1644  and  Oct.  1,  1645,  pp.  82,  125. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  103-104 
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Undertakers  of  the  Iron  Works,’  who  set  up  their 
works  at  Lynn,  Boston,  Braintree,  Hammersmith  and 
other  places  in  New  England. 

“  ‘  The  first  mention  of  the  Iron  Works  was  January 
19,  1644.  There  was  granted  unto  Mr.  John  Winthrop, 
Jun’r  and  his  partners,  and  to  their  heyres  and  assigns 
forever,  three  thousand  acres  of  the  common  land  at 
Braintry,  for  the  encouragement  of  an  iron  worke,  to 
be  set  up  on  Monotocot  river.  The  said  three  thousand 
acres  to  be  layd  out  in  the  land  next  adjoining  and  most 
convenient  for  their  said  Iron  Worke,  by  the  direction 
of  the  select  Townsmen.’”  This  last  was  done  “No¬ 
vember  23,  1647  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of 
Boston.”  However,  the  works  were  in  operation  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  “  1644  or  1645.” 

“  During  a  visit  to  England,  in  1 642,  John  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  had  persuaded  a  number  of  his  friends  to  invest 
money  in  this  undertaking,  and  at  the  outset,  acted  as 
their  agent.  Among  his  papers  was  found  the  draft  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament  setting  forth  that,  in  May,  1643, 
he  ‘  at  great  costs  and  charges  did  imbarque  himselfe  in 
the  good  ship  An  Cleeve  of  London,  wth  many  work¬ 
men,  servants,  &  materialls  for  the  setting  up  of  iron 
workes.’ 

“  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  England  he,  with  his 
miners,  visited  ‘  Braintre,  Greeneharbour  (Marsh¬ 
field),  Plimouth,  Richman  Hand  (Richmond  Island, 
near  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.),’  and  along  the  shore  be¬ 
tween  that  place  and  Massachusetts,  having  heard  that 
there  was  ore  at  ‘  Pascataway  (Portsmouth),  Aga- 
maenticus  (York),  Sako  (Saco),  &  Blackpoint  (Scar¬ 
borough).’  At  many  of  these  places  he  found  iron  ore, 
but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  and  inferior¬ 
ity  of  the  ore,  he  preferred  Braintree,  where  these  diffi¬ 
culties  did  not  exist.  He  writes  early  in  1 644 :  ‘Although 
this  place  of  Braintre  —  was  principally  in  my  thoughts 
—  both  before  I  went  into  England  and  since  my  last 
arrivall  here,  for  the  fittest  and  most  convenient  place 
for  the  first  setting  up  of  an  lion  worke;  yet  being  a 
worke  of  consequence,  I  conceived  it  necessary  to  have 
other  places  searched.  —  This  sort  of  ore  at  1  intre  is 
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of  the  same  sorte  wch  they  call  in  Ireland  the  Bogge 
mine.  We  have  tried  it  since  we  came  over,  —  and  the 
finer  hath  made  good  iron;  that  wch  we  sent  into  Eng¬ 
land  was  made  of  that  from  Braintre.  —  Therefore 
necessity  seemes  to  drive  us  to  accept  of  this  place.’  ” 

On  June  4,  1645,  the  Promoters  of  the  Iron  Works 
in  England  wrote  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  that  they  were 
sending  over  their  agent,  Mr.  Richard  Leader.  This 
disposes  of  “  the  claim  that  the  first  iron  works  —  were 
set  up  by  said  Leader  in  Saugus,  a  suburb  of  Lynn,  in 
1642.  The  works  at  Saugus  were  simply  an  adjunct  to 
those  of  Braintree,  both  of  them  being  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  same  company.”  There  were  interesting  ones 
at  Quincy  also.  “The  ‘Company  Undertakers  of  the 
Iron  Works,’  as  they  were  called,  commenced  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  their  works  about  1644  or  1645,  and  continued 
their  operations  until  they  had  in  their  possession  prop¬ 
erty  in  1 653,  to  the  amount  of  666  pounds  which  was  the 
appraised  value  at  their  failure  in  that  year.” 

The  Iron  Works  were  “located  near  the  corner  of 
Elm  and  Middle  streets,  on  the  site  where  the  factories 
of  ‘Morrison  Brothers’  now  stand.”  (Large  stone 
mill.)  The  boundaries  of  the  Iron  Works  are  quoted 
from  an  early  deed  by  Bates  as  follows:  “‘Sept.  29, 
1645,  George  Ruggles  of  Braintree,  conveys  to  Richard 
Leader,  in  behalf  of  the  Company  Undertakers  of  the 
Iron  Work,  twenty  acres,  lying  in  Braintree,  bounded 
with  Monotocot  river  north,  Isaac  Shelly  east,  Hugh 
Gunnison  south,  Francis  Newcomb  west.’  ” 

“  Morrison  Brothers  dug  a  well  on  the  premises,  and 
found  a  vein  of  iron  slag  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  evidently  had  remained  undisturbed  for 
many  years.  When  the  pipes  of  the  Braintree  Water 
Supply  Company  were  laid  on  Adams  street,  nearly 
opposite  the  factory  of  the  Morrisons,  the  workmen 
who  dug  the  trench  found  there  bars  of  iron  four  feet 
and  four  inches  below  the  surface.”  A  piece  of  the  iron 
slag  was  placed  by  Mr.  Bates  in  the  collection  of  the 
Weymouth  Historical  Society. 

In  his  diary  which  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  kept  on  his 
journey  between  Connecticut  and  Boston  in  1645,  he 
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records:  “Dec.  4,  Thursday.  Waded  over  Naponset, 
the  tree  being  carried  away  by  the  thaw  flood,  also  an¬ 
other  little  river  before.  A  third  made  a  bridge  over, 
felling  a  small  tree.  Passed  over  Monotaquid  at  twi¬ 
light.  Came  by  the  direction  of  the  noise  of  the  falls 
to  the  forge.  Lodged  at  Th.  Facksons,  Mr.  Hoffes 
farmer.” 

(Thomas  Faxon,  tenant  farmer  of  Atherton  Plough, 
lived  on  the  site  of  a  house  on  Dickerman  Lane,  which, 
known  as  the  “  Dickerman  House,”  was  standing  until 
about  1907.) — M.  s.  A. 

“In  1682,  or  soon  after,  John  Hubbard  built  a  dam 
and  started  a  forge  on  that  portion  of  the  Monatiquot 
river,  which  lies  below  the  Iron  Works  bridge  (East 
Braintree)  and  about  that  time  bought  the  land  of 
Joseph  Allen,  son  of  Samuel,  the  first  of  the  Allens  who 
settled  in  Braintree.  This  was  afterward  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Thomas  Vinton”  and  it  was  his  dam  that  ob¬ 
structed  the  passage  of  the  fish  up  the  river,  occasioning 
a  long  controversy  with  the  town. 

Ref.  Proceedings  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Oct.  &  Nov.,  1892. 

4  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  61,  62. 

Vinton  Memorial  by  Rev.  John  Adams  Vinton,  1858.  Appendix. 

Research  of  Marion  S.  Arnold. 

The  town  records  reveal  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  concern  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  natural  resource,  granite.  At  the  town  meeting  of 
March  5,  1710/ 1 1,  it  was  voted  that  “  no  person  freeholder 
or  other  Inhabitants  shall  hence  forward  carry  any  wood  or 
stones  off  of  ye  common  out  of  ye  Town  to  make  merchandise 
thereof  but  what  is  allowed  by  ye  Committee  hereafter 
chosen,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  Twenty  shillings  for 
every  cart  load  so  taken  and  carryed  away  to  ye  poor  of  ye 
Town.”  1  Five  years  later  the  prohibition  was  again  restated 
by  the  town  meeting,  although  the  penalty  was  reduced  to  ten 
shillings.  Each  inhabitant  was  permitted  to  take  whatever 
stone  he  needed  for  his  own  use  within  the  town,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  instructed  to  “give  no  license  to  any  Person  to 
dig  or  carry  off  any  stones  from  said  Lands,  to  make  sale  or 
merchandise  thereof  without  the  Town’s  Direction.”  2  Seven¬ 
teen  years  later,  in  1732,  the  town  refused  by  direct  vote  to 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  108,  Mar.  5,  1710/11 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  1 2 1,  Aug.  16,  1715 
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sell  the  granite  (always  mentioned  in  the  records  as  stones) 
to  possible  purchasers.1  The  matter  seems  to  have  become 
quiescent  for  a  time,  but  in  1748  the  town  meeting  refused 
to  restrict  “  the  getting  &  carrying  off  of  Stones.”  2  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  question  of  restriction  was  again  inserted  in 
the  town  meeting  warrant.  This  time  the  meeting  voted  that 
no  one  might  carry  any  stones  off  the  common  lands  except 
by  leave  of  the  committee  on  penalty  of  being  deemed  tres¬ 
passers.  Even  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  required  to  buy 
stone  at  the  price  set  by  the  committee,  which  in  turn  was 
required  to  turn  over  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  the  town 
treasurer  at  six-month  intervals.3  Thereafter,  the  question 
of  the  disposition  of  the  town’s  granite  seems  to  have  been 
settled  or  at  least  to  have  been  merged  in  the  larger  question 
of  the  disposition  of  the  common  lands  themselves. 

V.  The  Revolution 

While  the  town  was  thus  going  about  its  lawful  occasions, 
a  bombshell  in  the  shape  of  the  execrated  Stamp  Act  of  1765 
shattered  the  peace  of  the  little  community.  At  the  Septem¬ 
ber  town  meeting  a  committee,  of  which  John  Adams  was  a 
member,  submitted  a  letter  of  instructions  to  the  town’s 
representative  at  the  General  Court.4  It  is  a  restrained  and 
powerful  arraignment  of  George  Grenville’s  ministry  and  its 
colonial  policy :  “  And  we  can  no  longer  forbear  Complaining 
that  many  of  the  measures  of  the  late  ministry,  and  some  of 
the  late  Acts  of  Parliament  have  a  tendency  in  our  appre¬ 
hension  to  divest  us  of  some  of  our  most  Essential  Rights  and 
Liberties.”  A  spirited  echo,  in  short,  of  Patrick  Henry’s 
speech  of  the  previous  May.  Thus  was  the  town  drawn  grad¬ 
ually  into  the  economic  and  political  hardships  of  the  difficult 
ten  years  before  the  Revolution.  One  excerpt  from  the  town 
records  of  1768  shows  how  the  taxes  imposed  by  Parliament 
affected  individual  towns.  A  committee  was  chosen  in  that 
year  “  to  consider  and  agree  upon  some  effectual  method  to 
promote  occonomy,  Industry  and  Manufactures  thereby  to 
prevent  the  unnecessary  importation  of  European  commodi¬ 
ties  which  threaten  the  country  with  poverty  and  Ruin.”  5  In 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  II,  p.  5,  Mar.  15,  1732 

2.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  128,  Mar.  6,  1748 

3.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  133,  Aug.  14,  1749 

4.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  233,  Sept.  24,  1765 

5.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  248,  Mar.  7,  1768 
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the  same  year  it  was  voted  to  choose  a  committee  “to  join 
the  Comtees  of  the  other  Towns  in  this  Province  in  convention 
to  consult  and  advise  such  measures  as  his  Majesty’s  service 
and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  subjects  in  this  Provence  may 
require.”  1  This  “  Committee  of  Convention  ”  was  then  given 
full  instructions  as  to  their  policy  in  the  convention.  In  1773 
the  town  committee  presented  to  the  Town  Meeting  their 
favorable  reply  to  the  Boston  committee,  which  had  sent  to 
Braintree  a  pamphlet  on  taxation  without  consent.2  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  a  long  memorandum  concerning  the  “  East  India 
Company  sending  their  Teas  into  America  subject  to  a  duty 
here  for  raising  a  revenue  out  of  us  against  our  consent,”  was 
accepted  by  the  town  and  ordered  “transmitted  to  the 
Comttee  of  correspondence  at  Boston.”3 

The  mustering  of  armed  men  at  a  moment’s  notice  was  an 
almost  automatic  habit  with  the  colonists.  In  Braintree 
military  training  as  a  precaution  against  Indian  attacks  dates 
from  the  very  earliest  years  of  the  settlement.  By  1640  there 
was  a  town  watch-house,4  and  the  records  contain  frequent 
references  to  the  “trainbands”  and  their  officers.  These 
companies  of  local  militia  formed  the  contingents  sent  by  the 
town  to  fight  during  the  Indian  and  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars.  A  large  contingent  of  Braintree  men  fought  in  the 
v/ar  against  the  Narragansetts.  During  the  war  with  France 
more  than  two  hundred  of  them  were  in  active  service. 

When,  therefore,  the  call  to  arms  came  in  1775  the  town 
was  already  well  supplied  with  officers  and  trained  men.  In 
March  of  that  year  a  covenant  of  the  town  with  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  restating  colonial  grievances,  was  read  and 
accepted  “very  unanimously,” 5  and  at  the  same  town  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  raise  and  equip  three  companies  of  minute- 
men.0  In  the  autumn  of  1776  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  signed  by  a  Braintree  man,  John  Flancock, 
president  of  the  second  Continental  Congress,  was  included 
in  the  records,  together  with  the  order  of  the  General  Court 
that  the  declaration  be  read  to  their  congregations  by  all 
ministers  in  the  state,  and  transcribed  into  all  town  records, 

x.  Braintree  Town  Recards,  II,  p.  252,  Sept.  26,  1768 

2.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  273,  Mar.  i,  1773 

3.  Ibid.,  II,  pp.  279,  280,  Mar.  11,  1774 

4.  Colonial  Records,  I,  p.  310 

5.  Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  330 

6.  Braintree  Town  Records,  II,  p.  291,  Mar.  15,  1775 
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“there  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  thereof.”1  In 
February,  1778,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  read  at 
the  town  meeting  “distinctly  and  Repeatedly,”  and  approved.2 
Two  years  later  we  find  the  town  offering  substantial  bounties 
to  the  six  months3  and  three  months4  men  so  badly  needed 
by  the  Continental  army,  and  authorizing  the  selectmen  to 
“  procure  Corn  at  Harvest  and  Store  it  for  the  men  until  they 
return.”  5 

It  took  the  town  a  long  time  to  recover  from  the  disastrous 
economic  effects  of  the  Revolution.  As  compared  with  a  total 
town  appropriation,  or  “  rate,”  averaging  about  £92  between 
1670  and  1770, 0  the  amount  jumped  to  £1,500  during  the 
years  1777-1779. 7  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  extreme  simplicity  of  town  accounts  during  this 
period.  The  selectmen’s  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  year  1770,  duly  approved  by  the  auditing  com¬ 
mittee,  read  as  follows: 

“  Yearly  benefits.  We  also  report  that  the  yearly  incomes 
of  the  Town  appears  to  us  to  be  nearly  as  follows,  (viz.) 


In  Rents  about 
Interest  do  .  . 
Assessors  .... 


£  35:6:8 
1 21 :3  :- 
80:-:- 

£236 :9 :8 


“  Annual  expenses.  And  that  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Town  are  nearly  as  follows,  viz. 


For  the  Poor  abl .  £  90: — : — 

Schools,  abl .  no: — : — 

Selectmen’s  Services .  9: — : — 

To  the  Treasr  Conste  &  Sundry 

other  expenses  ab* . .  36:11 : 1  ^ 


£245  :i  1  :i  J 

J.  Palmer  ) 

Joshua  Howard  >  Comtee 
John  Hayward  ) 

The  above  Report  was  Voted  accepted.”  8 

1.  Braintree  Toum  Records,  II,  p.  301,  July  4,  1776 

2.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  318,  Feb.  2,  1778 

3.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  344,  June  27,  1780 

4.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  345,  July  10,  1780 

5.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  344,  June  27,  1780 

6.  Ibid.,  I-III,  passim 

7.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  325,  May  21,  1778 

8.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  262,  May  25,  1770 
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Large  sums  were  spent  by  the  town  during  the  war  for  sol¬ 
diers’  pay  and  equipment,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1781  the  town  debt  in  depreciated  currency  was  £200, ooo.1 
During  one  of  the  lean  years  immediately  following,  the  nine 
assessors,  the  seventeen  surveyors  of  highways,  and  three 
constables  all  acted  as  tax  collectors,  which  is  significant.2  The 
town  even  tried  the  old  Roman  system  of  “farming”  the 
taxes,  or  awarding  the  contract  to  collect  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  continued  the  system  for  over  a  hundred  years.3 
To  make  matters  worse  a  large  amount  of  the  “  Continental  ” 
money  then  in  circulation  had  so  depreciated  in  purchasing 
power  that  it  had  to  be  refunded  by  the  town.4  This  depre¬ 
ciation  of  currency  was  due  to  the  issuance  by  the  Continental 
Congress  during  the  war  of  paper  currency  aggregating 
nearly  $360,000,000.  It  began  to  depreciate  rapidly  after 
1776,  until  by  1780  no  one  would  take  it.5  A  similar  situation 
had  existed  during  the  Indian  wars,  when  the  Province  fitted 
out  the  Louisburg  expedition,  to  which  Braintree  sent  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  men.  In  that  case,  however,  specie  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land  was  used  to  redeem  the  “  old  tenor  ”  issues  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  before  1 740,  and  the  £35,000  “  new  tenor  ”  issue  of  that 
year.  The  fact  that  the  post-war  depression  left  many  people 
penniless  led  finally  to  the  building  of  a  new  almshouse6  to 
take  the  place  of  the  modest  structure  originally  set  up,  and 
practically  unused  hitherto.7  Trade  was  bad,  and  trade  re¬ 
strictions  were  a  constant  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  struggling 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  the  town.8  Another  evil  after- 
math  of  the  war  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
smallpox.  That  Braintree  had  its  share  of  these  is  clear  from 
the  discussions  recorded  in  the  contemporary  town  records,9 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  town  voted  in  1792  to  establish  a 
“small-pox  inoculation  hospital.”  10 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  II,  p.  350,  Jan.  11,  1781 

2.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  2,  Mar.  3,  1783 

3.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  336,  Nov.  29,  1779 ;  III,  p.  7,  May  16,  1783  ;  III,  p.  77,  May  14, 
1789,  to  1880,  passim 

4.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  11,  Aug.  11,  1783 

5.  Felt,  Joseph  B.,  An  Historical  Account  of  Massachusetts  Currency,  Boston, 
1839,  p.  128 

6.  Braintree  Town  Records,  III,  p.  29,  May  9,  1785 

7.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  36,  Mar.  20,  1786 

8.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  46,  Sept.  25,  1786 

9.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  118,  Nov.  2,  1792.  As  early  as  1717,  the  inhabitants  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  Braintree  and  Milton  had  petitioned  the  General  Court  against  the 
establishment  of  a  “  Hospital  for  the  Entertainment  of  Infectious  Persons  ” 
on  Squantum  Neck,  then  part  of  Dorchester.  Provi-nce  Acts  and  Resolves, 
IX,  1708-19,  ch.  159,  p.  513 

10.  Braintree  Town  Records,  III,  p.  116,  Sept.  3,  179 2 
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Braintree  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  effect  of  the 
post-war  economic  collapse  upon  an  individual  town.  During 
the  year  1786  and  the  early  months  of  1787,  wThen  Daniel 
Shays,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  soldier,  was  organizing 
an  armed  revolt  against  the  constituted  authorities  in  central 
and  western  Massachusetts,  many  towns,  including  Brain¬ 
tree,  sent  statements  of  grievances  and  demands  for  legisla¬ 
tive  action  to  the  General  Court.  On  September  26,  178 6, 
the  town  voted  to  instruct  its  representative,  Col.  Ebenezer 
Thayer,  to  support  the  following  measures  in  the  legislature : 

“First,  That  the  Public  Salarys  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth  be  reduced  in  an  equitable  manner.  We  feel 
ourselves  willing  that  every  Public  officer  should  receive 
a  Quantum  Meruit  but  not  an  extravigant  salary.  And 
also  that  the  number  of  salary  men  be  reduced. 

2dly,  That  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  sessions  of  the  Peace  be  removed  in  perpetuam  rei 
Memoriam . 

3dly,  That  the  money  raised  by  Import  and  excise  be 
appropriated  to  pay  our  foreign  Debt. 

4thly,  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  unreasonable 
Grants  made  to  some  of  the  officers  of  Government. 

5thly,  We  object  against  the  mode  adopted  for  Col¬ 
lecting  and  paying  the  Last  tax. 

6thly,  We  humbly  request  that  there  may  be  such 
Laws  compiled  as  may  crush  or  at  least  put  a  proper 
check  or  restraint  on  that  order  of  Gentlemen  denomi¬ 
nated  Lawyers  the  completion  of  wThose  modern  con¬ 
duct  appears  to  us  to  tend  rather  to  the  distruction  than 
the  preservation  of  this  Commonwealth. 

7thly,  That  the  General  Court  be  removed  from 
Boston. 

8thly,  That  Real  and  Personal  Estate  be  a  tender  for 
all  debts  when  call’d  for  provided  the  Interest  be  punc¬ 
tually  paid. 

9thly,  That  Certain  premiums  be  granted  to  encour¬ 
age  our  own  Manufactures. 

iothly,  That  if  the  above  grievances  cannot  be  redresd 
without  a  revision  of  Constitution,  in  that  case  for  that 
to  take  place. 
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1 1 thly.  It  is  our  earnest  Request  that  every  Town 
Clerk  be  a  Register  of  Deeds  for  the  same  Town.”1 

Between  the  lines  of  these  Braintree  resolutions,  and  in 
the  opening  words:  “The  clouds  are  gathering  —  over  our 
heads  pregnant  with  the  most  gloomy  aspects,  we  abhor  and 
detest  violent  measures,''  we  can  discern  the  dangers  and 
hardships  which  the  town  faced  during  its  first  and  most 
critical  post-war  depression. 


VI.  The  North  Precinct 

The  early  history  of  Massachusetts  towns  illustrates  in  an 
interesting  manner  the  way  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  instinct 
for  local  self-government  permeated  the  entire  political  fab¬ 
ric  of  the  colony.  The  original  settlement  or  plantation  usu¬ 
ally  crystallized  into  several  small  villages  or  districts  as  the 
number  of  settlers  increased.  These  districts,  owing  to  the  iso¬ 
lation  necessarily  existing  in  large  areas  with  difficult  means 
of  intercommunication,  very  soon  acquired  an  individuality 
of  their  own  and  a  consequent  desire  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  The  North  Precinct  of  the  town  of  Braintree  is  a  good 
example  of  this  evolution  from  district  to  corporate  town 
government.  Captain  Wollaston’s  original  settlement  and 
the  most  important  early  industries  were  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  town,  which  gave  to  that  district  a  distinctive  and  in¬ 
fluential  standing  from  the  first.  By  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  settlement  had  spread  inland  so  rapidly 
that  it  had  become  necessary  to  build  a  new  meeting  house  in 
the  southerly  part  of  the  town.*  At  a  town  meeting  in  i  706  it 
was  “  proposed  that  whereas  there  was  I  wo  meeting  houses 
erected  in  this  town  whether  the  south  end  shall  be  a  congre¬ 
gation  by  themselves  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  ' 3 
This  was  agreed  to  and  was  the  first  step  toward  the  breaking 
up  of  the  widely  scattered  settlement  into  the  precincts  or 
parishes  which  were  to  become  miniature  towns  within  a 
town.  Two  years  later  the  division  of  the  town  into  two  defi¬ 
nite  political  units  was  formally  recognized  at  a  town  meet- 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  III,  p.  47,  Sept.  2 5,  1786 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  42,  Aug.  15,  1695 

3.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  91,  Nov.  25,  1706 
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ing.  “November  ye  3d,  1708.  The  Inhabitants  of  Braintree 
being  Lawfully  Assembled,  it  was  then  voted  that  there 
should  be  two  district  precincts  or  Societies  in  this  Town  for 
ye  more  regular  and  convenient  upholding  of  ye  worship  of 
God.”  1  The  General  Court  confirmed  this  division  two  days 
later,  when  it  ordered  “  that  two  Precincts  be  settled  and  con¬ 
firmed  according  to  the  vote  of  the  Town  of  Braintree.”  2 
The  words  “political  units”  are  used  advisedly,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  first  century  of  town  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  province  the  original  group  of  church  elders  not 
only  managed  the  business  of  the  parish,  but  were  the  “  elders 
of  the  town  ”  for  the  administration  of  ordinary  town  affairs. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  North  Pre¬ 
cinct  a  fairly  complete  independent  set-up  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  parish.  A  moderator,  clerk,  assessors,  and  treas¬ 
urer  were  elected  in  1708/9,  and  the  precinct  proceeded  to 
organize  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.3  These  were  almost 
exclusively  matters  pertaining  to  the  parish  church  and  the 
ministry.  To  be  sure,  they  moved  the  North  Precinct  school- 
house  in  1760,  but  that  step  was  authorized  by  the  town.4 

Meanwhile  at  regular  intervals  the  precinct  was  petition¬ 
ing  for  incorporation  as  a  separate  town,  but  without  success.5 
After  the  Revolution  the  demand  for  autonomy  was  re¬ 
newed6  until  finally  in  1 79 1  a  committee  of  the  General  Court 
was  appointed  “to  view  the  situation  and  Local  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  North  precinct,  who  have  hereto  fore  prayed 
to  be  set  of  from  said  Town.”  There  was  still  considerable 
opposition  to  the  idea,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  that 
year  the  town  appointed  four  agents  “  to  appear  in  behalf  of 
the  Town  before  the  Committee  aforesaid  to  oppose  a  sepa¬ 
ration  takeing  place.”  7  Despite  this  opposition,  however, 
the  North  Precinct  was  formally  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Quincy  February  22,  1792. 8 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  ioi,  Nov.  3,  1708 

2.  Province  Acts  and  Resolves,  XXI,  p.  768  ;  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  10 1, 
Nov.  5,  1708 

3.  The  Book  of  Records  of  the  North  Precinct  in  Braintree,  1708-66,  ms., 
unfolioed.  In  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston. 

4.  Braintree  Town  Records,  II,  p.  201,  May  19,  1760 

5.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  177,  Mar.  1,  1756;  p.  227,  May  21,  1764 

6.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  87,  May  10,  1790;  III,  p.  92,  Feb.  7,  1791 

7.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  106,  Sept.  27,  1791 

8.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  108,  Mar.  13,  1792;  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  1780-1805,  13  vols.,  Boston,  1890-1898,  ch.  36  of  1790-1791. 
Hereafter  cited  as  Laws. 
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VII.  The  Middle  Precinct 


Before  the  setting  off  of  the  Middle  Precinct  (known  as 
the  South  Precinct  from  1708  to  1727)  by  authorization  of 
the  General  Court  in  1708  1  there  was  a  meeting  to  organize 
of  which  we  find  no  particulars  except  the  date,  September  10, 
1707,  and  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  on  that  day  Rev. 
Hugh  Adams  was  ordained  as  pastor.  There  is  no  further 
record  until  1710,  when,  “At  a  meeting  of  the  Precinct  or 
parish  June  26,  1710,  it  was  Voted  that  Mr.  Adams  be  paid 
yearly  and  every  year  while  he  continues  to  perform  the  whole 
work  of  a  Pastor  among  us  —  Sixty  pounds  per  ann.,  one  half 
in  money  as  it  commonly  passes  from  man  to  man  in  trade  and 
the  other  half  in  the  same  money,  or  in  good  provisions  at  the 
market  price  or  prices.”  The  parish  elders  evidently  thought 
better  of  their  first  appropriation,  for  they  changed  the 
amount  to  £50  annually  for  a  period  of  four  years.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  did  not  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  at  the 
July  meeting  he  “  refused  and  would  not  accept  the  above  sd 
fifty  pounds.”  Mr.  Niles,  his  successor,  was  treated  more 
generously,  being  voted  £60  a  year  salary,  £8  for  wood,  and 
a  “  settlement  ”  of  £60,  to  be  paid  within  two  years.  Mean¬ 
while  Mr.  Adams  brought  suit  against  the  parish,  for  on 
November  6th,  1710,  two  men  were  chosen  to  represent  it 
at  the  next  court  session  in  connection  with  his  grievance.2 

The  church  covenant  stipulates  that  the  church  is  to  be 
governed  according  to  the  methods  of  the  “congregational 
chhs.  (churches)  of  Christ  .  .  .  according  to  the  platform  of 
ch.  discipline  agreed  upon  by  the  Elders  ...  in  the  year  1648 
at  Cambridge  in  New  England.”  There  is  no  record  of  any 
secular  activities.  The  only  other  information  contained  in 
the  surviving  records  is  a  full  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  “goings  on”  of  a  refractory  member  named  Penniman, 
who  in  1781  referred  to  the  pastor  as  “a  devil,”  and  was 
excommunicated.  Officially  known  as  the  Second  Church  of 
Braintree  until  1792,  the  congregation  became  the  First 
Church  or  First  Parish  of  Braintree  after  that  date  until  in 
1915  the  title  was  changed  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Braintree.  With  the  setting  off  of  the  North  Pre- 


1.  Province  Acts  and  Resolves ,  XXI,  ch.  91,  p.  768;  Braintree  Town  Records , 
I,  p.  101,  Nov.  3,  1708 

2.  William  S.  Pattee,  A  History  of  Old  Braintree  and  Quincy,  1878,  p.  285 
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cinct  as  the  town  of  Quincy,  and  the  South  Precinct  as  the 
town  of  Randolph  in  1793,  the  boundaries  of  the  town  of 
Braintree  became  identical  with  those  of  the  Middle  Precinct. 


VIII.  The  South  Precinct 

The  South  Precinct  was  once  the  Waste  or  Common 
Lands  of  Boston,  being  most  of  the  territory  of  the  present 
towns  of  Randolph  and  Holbrook.  It  was  known  later  as 
the  Purchase  Lands  and  became  the  property  of  the  Town 
of  Braintree  in  1708. 

The  first  intimation  that  the  South  Precinct  was  taking 
shape  as  a  definite  unit  within  the  town  is  found  in  the  town 
records  of  1727,  when  it  was  voted  to  assign  half  of  a  tract 
of  land  of  100  acres  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  of  that  pre¬ 
cinct  or  parish.1  Later  in  that  same  year  a  petition  signed  by 
twenty-eight  leading  citizens  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court  for  permission  to  erect  a  church  and  establish  “a 
separate  Society  and  entire  Precinct  by  ourselves,”  inasmuch 
as  there  were  about  forty  families  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town.2  This  petition  was  granted,  and  on  January  5,  1727/28, 
the  General  Court  ordered  “that  Mr.  John  Nyles  ...  be 
impowered  and  directed  to  Notifie  and  summon  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  ...  to  assemble  &  Convene  for  the  choice  of  precinct 
Officers  to  stand  until  the  next  Annual  Election  according  to 
law.”  3  Thus  old  Cochato,  as  the  district  was  known,  acquired 
a  corporate  existence,  and  at  two  meetings,  January  21  and 
March  19,  1727/28,  proceeded  to  organize.  With  John 
Niles  as  moderator,  they  elected  a  clerk,  treasurer,  assessors, 
and  a  committee  to  “  agree  with  a  minister.”  For  the  salary 
of  the  latter,  Rev.  Mr.  Morse,  who  had  been  asked  to  serve 
on  approval,  65  pounds  was  appropriated  as  salary,  and  10 
pounds  for  past  services.  For  general  precinct  expenses  the 
sum  of  10  pounds  was  appropriated.4  On  petition  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  the  precinct  was  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  of  a 
penny  per  acre  per  year  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.6 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  1 68,  June  12,  1 727 

2.  Massachusetts  Archives,  XI,  pp.  477-478 

3.  Ibid.,  XI,  p.  477A  ;  Province  Acts  and  Resolves,  XI,  p.  256 

4.  Proceedings  at  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Randolph,  Boston,  1881,  p.  61.  Hereafter  cited  as 
Proceedings. 

5.  Province  Acts  and  Resolves,  XI,  1727-33,  ch.  195,  p.  367 
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Land  for  the  first  meeting  house  of  the  parish  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Joseph  Crosby  in  March,  1727/28,  but  the 
structure  was  not  completed  until  1 7 3  1 »  the  date  inscribed  on 
the  cornerstone  of  the  present  church  in  Randolph.1  An  in¬ 
teresting  entry  in  the  parish  records  of  the  following  year, 
indicating  the  method  of  raising  money,  is  that  of  May  15, 
1729,  where  it  was  voted  that  Thomas  Wales,  the  precinct 
treasurer,  “  should  hold  the  box,  also  contributors  should 
write  their  names  to  their  money.”  2  The  first  permanent 
pastor  was  Rev.  Elisha  Eaton,  who  assumed  his  duties 
March  10,  1731.  The  records  for  that  year  contain  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  original  members  and  a  statement  that  the  parish 
had  arranged  to  finish  the  meeting  house  inside  and  to  build 
pews.  Various  agreements  are  recorded  between  the  precinct 
and  individuals  as  to  the  building  of  pews.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  records  of  this  period  before  incorporation  as  a  town  deal 
with  matters  pertaining  to  religious  organization,  and  to  lists 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths. 

Although  very  little  mention  is  made  of  purely  secular 
affairs,  there  is  a  record  of  work  on  the  schoolhouse  which 
had  been  built  in  1727,  and  which  was  not  finished  for  some 
years.  In  1734  it  was  voted  “  to  keep  a  scoll,  voted  to  chouse 
a  community  (committee)  to  receve  the  money  of  the  town 
and  to  pay  it  out  in  kieeping  of  a  scoull  in  said  Precinct.”  In 
other  words,  the  parish  received  regularly  from  the  town  its 
share  of  school  funds,  and  decided  as  to  the  method  of  expen¬ 
ditures.3  A  school  committee  for  the  precinct  was  elected 
annually  for  nearly  sixty  years.4  In  1763  the  town  apparently 
supplied  another  schoolhouse,  for  it  was  voted  “  that  there 
be  a  school-house  built  in  each  precinct  at  town’s  expense.”  5 
In  1767  the  parish  voted  to  raise  money  to  supplement  a  town 
appropriation  for  a  “moving  school.”  A  very  interesting 
entry  is  that  of  March  7,  1771,  on  which  date  it  was  voted 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  school  money  should  be  “  laid 
out  to  encourage  Women  Schools,”  a  surprisingly  broad¬ 
minded  move  for  a  time  when  woman’s  place  was  very  much 
“  in  the  home.”  Other  more  religious  matters  which  appear 
in  the  rather  meager  records  of  the  precinct  are  the  mention 

1.  Province  Acts  and  Resolves,  XI,  1727-33,  ch.  195,  p.  14 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  62 

3.  Braintree  Town  Records,  II,  p.  19,  Mar.  3,  1734/35 

4.  Ibid.,  II,  passim;  Proceedings,  p.  112 

5.  Braintree  Town  Records,  II,  p.  220,  Mar.  11,  1763 
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of  a  boundary  adjustment  with  Stoughton  in  1762,  of  the 
digging  of  a  well  in  1768,  and  of  the  fact  that  in  1777  meet¬ 
ings  were  no  longer  called  in  the  King’s  name.  Precinct 
records  cease  altogether  after  1792  when  the  South  Precinct 
was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Randolph.1 

IX.  Industrial  Growth 

The  autonomy  granted  the  North  and  South  Precincts 
gave  Braintree  approximately  its  present  boundaries.  The 
only  other  important  alteration  had  been  the  loss  in  1712  of 
about  1,500  acres  from  the  “Blew  Hill”  section  of  the 
North  Precinct  to  the  town  of  Milton.2  With  Quincy,  which 
borders  it  to  the  north  and  northwest,  and  Weymouth  to  the 
east,  occupying  all  the  coastline  except  a  small  section  of  the 
south  bank  of  Fore  River,  and  with  Randolph  to  the  west  and 
Holbrook  to  the  south,  Braintree  now  comprises  14.3  square 
miles,  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  original  territory. 

Following  the  general  prostration  of  trade  and  industry 
after  the  Revolution  there  began  to  be  distinct  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
glass  works  which  General  Joseph  Palmer  had  set  up  in  the 
Germantown  section  of  the  town  in  1749  with  a  group  of  im¬ 
ported  German  workmen3  had  been  refinanced  by  means  of 
a  lottery.4  There  were  several  grist  and  saw  mills  in  the  town, 
lineal  descendants  of  Richard  Right’s  original  mill,  and  the 
making  of  salt  from  sea-water  had  been  carried  on  from  the 
earliest  years.  The  boot  and  shoe  business,  so  important  to 
Braintree  later,  was  begun  in  1800  by  Samuel  Hayden.  On 
June  12,  1818,  the  proprietors  of  mills  on  the  Monatiquot 
River  had  been  given  permission  in  the  act  of  incorporation 
to  dam  or  to  draw  upon  the  waters  of  the  four  ponds  that 
emptied  into  the  river  for  power  purposes.5  The  iron  works, 
which  had  led  a  precarious  existence,  and  had  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion  gone  into  bankruptcy  because  the  dam  at  that  point  had 

1.  Laws,  1792-1793,  ch.  49 

2.  Massachusetts  Archives,  CXIII,  pp.  592-595  ;  Braintree  Town  Records,  II, 
p.  109,  Jan.  21,  171 1/12 

3.  Massachusetts  Archives,  XV  A,  p.  232 

4.  Province  Acts  and  Resolves,  III,  p.  1053 

5.  Lazvs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  1805-1838,  11  vols.,  Boston, 
1806-1838;  1818-1822,  pp.  58-60;  Laws,  1818,  ch.  35.  Hereafter  cited  as 
Laws. 
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been  removed  for  the  benefit  of  spawning  alewives,1  was  re¬ 
established  as  the  Braintree  Manufactory,  after  many  years 
of  ups  and  downs,  by  Oliver  Ames  and  others  in  1823. 2 

The  acts  of  the  legislature  incorporating  this  company  and 
a  year  or  two  later  the  Boston  and  Braintree  Copper  and 
Brass  Manufactory3  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  period 
of  industrial  prosperity.  On  March  22,  1832,  the  Braintree 
and  Weymouth  Coal  Company  was  incorporated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising,  digging  and  selling  coal.4  Fourteen  years 
later  the  Braintree  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  was 
established  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  ma¬ 
chinery.5  An  industrial  census  taken  in  1837°  shows  that  in 
that  year  Braintree  manufactured  over  136,000  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes,  had  two  paper  mills,  which  manufactured 
182  tons  of  paper,  a  nail  factory  which  made  215  tons  of 
nails,  and  a  machinery  plant  which  turned  out  $1 5,000  worth 
of  cotton  gins.  Both  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  variety  of  useful  articles  ranging  from  ticket- 
punches  to  fans  were  manufactured.  After  the  Civil  War, 
during  which  Braintree  made  shoes  and  war  equipment,  there 
was  a  gradual  decline  in  the  textile  industry,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  linen,  due  to  foreign  competition.  Other  indus¬ 
tries,  however,  continued  to  flourish.  Braintree  was  still  a 
great  shoe  manufacturing  center,7  and  the  Braintree  quarries 
were  well  known  for  their  red  granite.8  The  Fore  River  Ship¬ 
building  Company,  now  the  Quincy  branch  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  was  originally  located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Monatiquot  River  in  what  is  now  East  Braintree.  In  1789 
Eli  Elayden  of  Braintree  had  built  there  for  the  China  tea 
trade  the  schooner  Massachusetts,  116  feet  over  all,  at  that 
time  the  largest  ship  in  the  country.9  Sixty-five  years  later 
George  Thomas  established  a  shipyard,10  and  built  wooden 
vessels  during  the  heyday  of  the  clipper  ships.  The  actual 
nucleus  of  the  present  shipbuilding  corporation  was  the  Fore 
River  Engine  Company,  established  in  1883-1885  by  Thomas 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records ,  II,  p.  25,  Oct.  4,  1736 

2.  Laws,  IX,  ch.  45,  p.  257 

3.  Ibid.,  IX,  ch.  61,  p.  493 

4.  Ibid.,  XII,  1831-1833,  ch.  154 

5.  Acts,  1846,  ch.  163 

6.  U.  S.  Industrial  Census,  1837 

7.  Boston  Herald,  July  5,  1890;  Braintree  Observer,  July  5,  1890 

8.  Braintree  Observer,  July  25,  1891 

9.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  266-267 
10.  Idem 
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A.  Watson.1  Meanwhile  the  great  shoe  industry  of  Braintree 
was  gradually  losing  its  prestige  in  favor  of  Haverhill,  Lynn 
and  Brockton.  During  the  present  century  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  Braintree  industries,  which  have  shared  the  wide¬ 
spread  industrial  hardships  arising  out  of  the  post-World 
War  depression.  However,  there  are  still  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  industries  operating  in  Braintree,  the  best  known  of 
which  are  the  Abrasive  Products  Co.,  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Products  Company,  the  J.  M.  Connell  Shoe  Company,  the 
oil  refining  plant  of  the  Cities  Service  Oil  Company,  and  the 
C.  B.  Slater  Shoe  Company. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years  Braintree’s  manufacturing 
industries  have  in  some  respects  shown  striking  deviations 
from  normal  trends.  In  the  year  1919  there  were  nineteen 
such  industries  employing  2,386  wage  earners  to  whom  was 
paid  $2,370,715,  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  which  was 
$11,974,839.  In  1929  at  the  peak  of  the  industrial  cycle 
Braintree’s  twenty  manufacturing  plants  employed  only 
1,388  workers,  or  1,000  less  than  a  decade  earlier.  The 
amount  of  wages  and  the  value  of  the  product  had  shrunk 
proportionately  to  $1,687,127  and  $6,934,770,  respectively. 
In  1933,  on  the  other  hand,  when  industry  generally  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  climb  from  its  depression  depths,  Braintree  still 
had  nineteen  plants,  the  value  of  the  products  of  which  at 
$11,563,723  almost  equalled  the  1919  figure.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  needed  to  turn  out  these  products  had  de¬ 
creased  46%  to  1,099  a°d  the  amount  paid  in  wages  44 %  to 
$1,043,702,  a  rather  striking  demonstration  of  the  effects 
of  industrial  rationalization  between  1929  and  1933. 2  The 
number  of  unemployed  workers  in  the  town  in  1937  was 
1,048,  of  whom  67%  were  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
and  clerks. 

The  remarkable  industrial  growth  of  the  town  during  the 
nineteenth  century  was  both  the  cause  and  the  result  of  good 
highway  and  railway  connections  with  its  markets,  particu¬ 
larly  Boston.  The  old  coast  road,  which  had  served  as  a 
through  way  for  over  a  century  and  a  half,  was  supplemented 

1.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  268 

2.  Boston  University  College  of  Business  Administration,  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  New  England  Community  Statistical  Abstracts,  compiled  by  Ralph 
G.  Wells  and  John  S.  Perkins,  published  by  the  bureau,  685  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  October,  1939,  unfolioed.  Hereafter  cited  as  Statistical 
Abstracts. 
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by  the  Neponset  turnpike,  which  was  incorporated  in  1803 
as  a  toll-road,  built  by  private  enterprise.1  In  1844  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  Corporation  was  authorized  to  build  its 
line  from  South  Boston  to  Plymouth  by  way  of  Quincy  and 
Braintree.2  This  gave  a  distinct  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the 
town  and  its  industries.  The  establishment  of  the  South  Shore 
Railroad  two  years  later  facilitated  still  further  the  com¬ 
munications  between  local  industries  and  the  outside  world.3 
The  town  was  keenly  interested  in  the  possibility  of  a  ship- 
canal  connecting  the  Fore  River  and  Narragansett  Bay,  a 
project  which  never  matured  because  of  engineering  diffi¬ 
culties.4  Town  and  state  records  of  this  period  reveal  the  con¬ 
stant  improvement  of  road  and  rail  communications  within 
the  town.5  The  taking  over  of  the  Old  Colony  Road  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  system  in 
1893,  and  the  favorable  position  of  Braintree  on  Routes  37 
and  128,  with  bus  connections  to  Boston,  Quincy  and  other 
near-by  towns,  assure  the  town  easy  access  to  near  and  re¬ 
mote  points. 


X.  Municipal  Services 

From  the  time  when  each  settler  wras  obliged  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  ladder  “to  stand  up  against  his  chimney,”  fire 
was  a  constant  and  imminent  hazard.6  The  prototype  of  the 
present  fire  department  wras  the  town  fire  warden  authorized 
by  the  General  Court  in  1744.7  In  1812,  the  selectmen  of 
Weymouth  and  Braintree  wrere  authorized  by  the  General 
Court  to  nominate  and  appoint  up  to  twenty-one  enginemen 
annually,  “  so  long  there  shall  be  a  Good  engine  at  or  near 
the  brook  .  .  .  called  Smelt  Brook.”  h  Up  to  1872  fire  wardens 
or  “wards”  were  elected  regularly.1'  In  1840  the  town  took 
the  first  step  towTard  a  paid  fire  department  by  remitting  the 
poll  tax  for  all  “members  belonging  to  the  engine  com- 
panys,”  and  voted  to  pay  $10  a  year  to  “engineers  and 

1.  Laws,  1802-1803,  ch.  102;  Laws,  1815-1818,  ch.  156 

2.  Acts,  1844,  ch.  150 

3.  Ibid.,  1846,  ch.  152 

4.  Quincy  Patriot,  Jan.  27,  1838 

5.  Acts,  1846-1848,  ch.  137;  Braintree  Toicn  Records,  1843-1869,  p.  101, 
Mar.  8,  1847  ;  Acts,  1882,  ch.  19 

6.  Braintree  Tenon  Recards,  I,  p.  3,  Jan.  1,  1645 

7.  Prornncc  Acts  and  Resolves,  1742-1756,  ch.  30  of  1744 

8.  Laws,  1812-1815,  ch.  58  of  1812 

9.  Braintree  Town  Records,  1745-1870,  passim 
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others.”  1  A  joint  Braintree-Weymouth  fire  district  covering 
the  district  which  is  now  East  Braintree  and  Weymouth 
Landing  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  in  1846.  In  1853 
a  fire  committee,  or  “committee  of  vigilance,”  was  ap¬ 
pointed,2  and  in  1872,  after  due  investigation  by  another  com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  fire  department,  “procure 
two  sets  of  hooks  and  ladders,  purchase  the  fire  apparatus 
of  the  East  Braintree  Fire  Department  (the  fire  district 
mentioned  above),  procure  lots  of  land  and  erect  thereon 
three  engine  houses,  one  in  each  part  of  the  town  provided 
the  whole  cost  shall  not  exceed  $8,000.00.”  3  Since  then  the 
department  has  developed  into  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
modern  organization.  The  failure  of  the  horse-drawn 
apparatus  due  to  delay  in  rounding  up  the  rented  horses 
to  arrive  at  the  blazing  town  hall  in  1 9 IO,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  complete  loss  of  the  town  hall,  led  to  the  motoriz¬ 
ation  of  the  fire  department. 

Water  supply,  which  for  over  two  hundred  years  was 
derived  from  springs,  streams,  wells,  and  the  two  town 
pumps,  became  a  matter  of  serious  concern  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  increased.4  The  selectmen  were  ordered  in  1872  to 
arrange  for  the  digging  of  wells,5  and  for  some  years  the 
question  of  a  reservoir  was  discussed.6  Finally  in  1885 
the  state  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  a  water  supply  for  Braintree, 
jointly  with  Randolph  and  Holbrook.7  The  town  did  not, 
however,  immediately  avail  itself  of  this  act.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  privately  owned  Braintree  Water  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated,  with  capital  of  $100,000  and 
borrowing  power  of  a  like  amount.8  This  company  com¬ 
menced  construction  of  a  water  system  which,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  act,  was  taken  over  by  the  town 
at  an  agreed  price.  Filtered  water  is  now  taken  from 
the  Great  Pond,  which  has  a  total  storage  capacity  of 
600,000,000  gallons.  The  plant  has  a  daily  delivery 
capacity  of  2,000,000  gallons.9 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  1820-1843,  p.  386,  Mar.  4,  1840 

2.  Ibid.,  1843-1869,  p.  249,  Mar.  3,  1853 

3.  Ibid.,  1869-1887,  p.  72,  May  6,  1872 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  73,  Mar.  4,  1872 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  76,  Dec.  23,  1872 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  153,  Jan.  n,  1875  ;  p.  401,  Mar.  5,  1883 

7.  Acts,  1885,  ch.  217 

8.  Ibid.,  1886,  ch.  198 

9.  Statistical  Abstract,  unpaged 
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Water  commissioners  were  then  elected,  and  a  water 
rate  established.  The  equally  important  installation  of  a 
system  of  sewers  and  drains  was  given  state  authorization 
in  1930,1  and  an  act  of  1936  extended  the  town’s  author¬ 
ity  further  in  the  construction  of  a  sewerage  system.  The 
local  sewers  are  now  connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
District  system  at  Quincy.2 

Braintree’s  municipal  lighting  plant,  which  commenced 
operations  on  October  15,  1892,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
publicly  owned  lighting  plants  in  the  state.3  First  estab¬ 
lished  for  street  lighting  purposes  with  a  total  valuation  of 
$30, 1 6 1, 4  the  plant  began  as  early  as  1893  to  serve  private 
consumers.  In  1938  its  assets  totaled  $1  ,078,695.73,  and 
it  returned  a  profit  of  $60,813.76  to  the  town.6 

XI.  Growth 

The  population  of  the  town  has  increased  steadily  since 
it  was  numbered  as  eighty  families  in  1657,  and  as  800 
townsfolk  in  1707 .  The  loss  of  the  North  and  South  Pre¬ 
cincts  reduced  the  population  by  about  one-half.  The  cen¬ 
sus  of  1790  gives  2,771,  while  that  of  1800  gives  1,285. 
After  that,  however,  there  was  a  gain  practically  every 
year,  until  now  Braintree  is  well  over  the  17,122  returned 
by  the  state  census  of  1935. 6 

Along  with  the  increase  in  population  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  property  valuation  figures.  At 
thirty  year  intervals,  the  total  valuation  of  buildings,  land, 
and  personal  property  increased  from  $1,498,691  to 
$3,449,650  in  1890;  $11,092,239  in  1920  and  $25,217,725 
in  1937. 7  Braintree  has  three  banks:  the  Braintree  Savings 
Bank,  which  applied  for  and  obtained  a  charter  in  1870, 8 
the  Cooperative  Bank,  which  was  incorporated  in  1889, 
and  the  Braintree  National  Bank,  founded  in  1919. 9 

1.  Acts,  1930,  ch.  1 7 

2.  Ibid.,  1910,  ch.  546;  1936,  ch.  45 

3.  Annual  Report,  1891,  pp.  254,  256,  266;  1892,  p.  194 

4.  Ibid.,  1892,  p.  109 

5.  Ibid.,  1938,  p.  182 

6.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  The  Decennial  Census,  1935,  compiled 
by  Frederic  W.  Cook,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  William  N. 
Hardy,  State  Census  Director,  Boston,  no  date,  p.  14 

7.  Massachusetts  Public  Documents,  1861,  No.  42  ;  1890,  1920  and  1937,  No.  19 

8.  Acts,  1870,  ch.  hi 

9.  Statistical  Abstract,  unpaged 
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During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  educa¬ 
tion  kept  pace  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  town  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  industrial  importance.  In  1716  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  school  children  necessitated  the  building  of 
a  grammar  school  for  college  preparation  “between  the 
north  meeting  house  &  Mr.  Benjamin  Webbs  land,”  and 
of  a  “convenient  school  for  writing  &  reading”  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town  for  a  six  months’  period.1  By 
1790  the  three  precincts  had  taken  on  sufficient  individu¬ 
ality  to  warrant  the  division  of  the  town  into  definite  school 
districts,"  and  the  election  of  a  school  committee  of  five 
members  from  each  precinct,  to  have  general  charge  of 
school  policy.3 

The  setting  off  of  the  towns  of  Quincy  and  Randolph 
before  the  close  of  the  century  narrowed  the  confines  of 
the  town,  and  simplified  the  school  problem.  After  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Quincy  had  been  assigned  their  share  of  the 
original  school  lands,  Braintree  rearranged  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts,4  having  organized  its  school  fund  on  a  paying  basis.5 
An  endowment  fund  for  an  academy  was  established  in 
1797,  a  measure  which  was  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  educational  history  of  the  town.  The  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  School  Fund  Committee  in  1826°  was  closely 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Weymouth  and  Brain¬ 
tree  Academy.7  Like  most  of  its  sister  towns  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  of  that  day,  Braintree  had  its  “  Lyceum,”  de¬ 
voted  to  literary  interests.8 

The  interesting  report  of  a  committee  chosen  in  1830 
to  report  on  the  improvement  of  the  schools  shows  that 
the  school  authorities  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  same  difficulties  in  the  management  of 
rural  schools  which  exist  at  the  present  time.0  The  town 
showed  a  healthy  increase  in  number  of  schools  and  per 
capita  appropriation  for  school  purposes.  Between  1840 
and  1870,  for  example,  a  typical  thirty  years,  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  schools  increased  from  $1,000  to  $5,900,  while 

1.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  124,  May  14,  1716 

2.  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  82,  Mar.  1,  1790 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  86,  May  10,  1790 

4.  Ibid.,  1820-1843,  p.  431,  Mar.  6,  1820 

5.  Ibid.,  1793-1820,  I,  p.  414,  June  7,  1819 

6.  Laws,  1825-1828,  ch.  3 

7.  Ibid.,  ch.  79 

8.  Incorporated  Jan.  26,  1829;  Ibid.,  1828-31,  ch.  38 

9.  Braintree  Town  Records,  1820-1843,  P-  184,  Mar.  1,  1830 
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the  per  capita  expenditure  increased  from  $1.76  to  $7 *3 7 -1 
Meanwhile  the  town  decided  in  1857  to  open  a  high  school 
in  the  new  town  hall.2  This  school  absorbed  the  pupils  of 
the  Hollis  Institute,  which  had  to  some  extent  fulfilled  the 
functions  of  a  high  school  in  the  town.3  From  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  until  the  present  time  the  history  of  Brain¬ 
tree  schools  has  been  that  of  the  average  Massachusetts 
town.  An  important  event  in  the  educational  progress 
of  the  town  wras  its  acceptance  in  1875  a  bequest  of 

$260,000  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  by  the  will  of 
General  Sylvanus  Thayer,  the  first  commandant  at  West 
Point,4  who  had  before  his  death  already  endowed  a  free 
public  library.5  With  the  appointment  by  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  1 8 8 5 ,6  Braintree 
entered  definitely  upon  the  modern  phase  of  its  educational 
development.  The  town  now  has  a  wrell-organized  school 
system,  with  a  high  school,  eight  grade  schools,  and  two 
kindergartens,  besides  Thayer  Academy,  now  a  well-known 
private  school,  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  total  cost  of  the  Braintree  schools 
in  1938  was  $330,285.27/ 

The  particularly  strong  tie  between  schools  and  churches 
throughout  New  England  in  Provincial  times,  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  with  Braintree  of  such  names  as  Anne  Hutchinson 
and  Thomas  Hooker,  lends  unusual  interest  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  history  of  the  town.  Wheelwright’s  “  Chapel  of 
Ease”  was  replaced  by  the  usual  Puritan  “meetinghouse,” 
and  in  1707  the  southern  section  of  the  town  became  a 
separate  religious  society  with  its  own  minister  and  place 
of  worship.8 

This  church,  known  originally  as  the  Second  Church  of 
Christ  in  Braintree,  has  continued  its  ministry  since  1792 
as  the  First  Church  in  Braintree  (Congregational).  Dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  it  was  served 

1.  Figures  for  1840  taken  from  School  Returns  of  Cities  and  Towns,  mss.,  in 
basement  bindery,  State  Library,  State  House,  Boston;  those  for  1870  from 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Wright 
and  Potter,  State  Printers,  1871,  p.  lxviii 

2.  Braintree  Town  Records,  1843-1868,  p.  319,  Apr.  6,  1857 

3.  Acts,  1850-1851,  ch.  172  ;  Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 17 

4.  Braintree  Town  Records,  1869-1887,  p.  152,  Jan.  11,  1875 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  96,  Apr.  7,  1873 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  451,  Mar.  2,  1885 

7.  Annual  Report,  1938,  p.  163 

8.  Braintree  Town  Records,  I,  p.  91,  Nov.  25,  1706 
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by  a  most  distinguished  succession  of  three  pastors  whose 
combined  ministry  extended  over  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  years.  These  men,  The  Rev.  Samuel  Niles 
(1711-1762),  The  Rev.  Ezra  Weld  (1762-1811),  and 
The  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs  (1811-1873)  were  out¬ 
standing  men  among  their  contemporaries. 

For  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  town’s  history  re¬ 
ligious  life  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  largely  noncon¬ 
formist  in  its  character.  That  there  were  a  substantial 
number  of  Church  of  England  residents  is  shown,  however, 
by  the  establishment  of  Christ  Church  parish  in  1689.1  The 
existence  of  this  group,  which  was  naturally  Tory  in  its 
sympathies,  led,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  to  some 
natural  controversy.  The  town  voted  at  that  time  to  con¬ 
demn  as  false  and  malicious  a  report  that  “  a  considerable 
Number  of  People  in  this  Town  had  enterd  into  a  combina¬ 
tion  to  disturb  &  harass  the  Revd  Mr.  Winslow  &  other 
members  of  the  ch’h  of  England  with  a  letter  to  oblidge 
them  to  leave  the  town  .  .  .  ,  We  being  as  ready  to  allow 
that  right  of  private  judgm 1  to  others  which  we  claim  for 
ourselves.”2 

Through  the  nineteenth  century  the  churches  of  Braintree 
increased  in  number  and  diversity.  The  Union  Church  of 
Weymouth  and  Braintree  (Congregational)  was  founded 
in  1 81 1,  its  first  meeting  house  having  been  the  structure, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Hollis  Street  Church  in  Boston, 
which  was  floated  intact  down  Boston  Harbor  and  up  the 
Weymouth  Fore  River,  and  thence  drawn  up  to  a  site  facing 
Quincy  Avenue  and  adjacent  to  the  present  crossing  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad.  The  Reverend  Jonas  Perkins,  a  much 
loved  pastor  and  public  servant,  served  this  church  for  a 
period  of  forty-six  years  extending  from  1815  to  1861.  The 
Reverend  Lucien  H.  Frary,  D.D.,  who  resigned  his  pastoral 
office  in  1886  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  California;  and  the  Reverend  Oliver  Huckle, 
a  man  distinguished  in  the  field  of  religious  literature  as  well 
as  a  minister  of  unusual  ability,  also  served  this  church.  The 
South  Congregational  Church  was  established  in  1829  and 
names  among  its  clergy  the  Reverend  Charles  Scott  Hill 


1.  Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  257 

2.  Braintree  Town  Records,  II,  p.  282 
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Crathern,  long  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Braintree.  The 
First  Methodist  Church  in  South  Braintree,  organized  in 
1874,  was  followed  by  the  East  Braintree  Methodist  Church 
in  1890,  and  the  Braintree  Baptist  Church  in  1893.  The  All 
Souls  Church  (Unitarian-Universalist) ,  dating  from  1900, 
had  its  forerunner  in  a  liberal  religious  movement  led  by 
George  A.  Thayer  which  organized  as  the  Braintree  Free 
Church  and  held  services  in  the  Town  Hall  for  some  years 
between  1859  and  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  Braintree  was  instituted,  eventuating  in  1903  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  More  recently,  in  1938, 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  More  was  established  in  Brain¬ 
tree.  The  first  of  these  churches  is  located  in  South  Braintree 
and  occupies  an  edifice  of  unusual  beauty  and  distinctive 
architecture. 

After  ten  years  as  a  mission  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
New  Bedford,  the  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  was  consti¬ 
tuted  in  1919,  and  two  years  later  erected  its  building  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  West  Streets.  The  Storrs  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  and  the  First  Church  of  Christ  (Scientist) 
were  founded  in  1926  and  1927  respectively;  and  in  1929 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Braintree  Highlands  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  a  “group  of  Christian  people,  mostly  Baptists,” 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  town. 

The  most  rapid  period  of  the  town’s  growth  was  from 
1910  to  1930,  when  the  assessed  value  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  increased  5 3%;  of  real  estate  342%;  the  number  of 
persons  assessed  from  1,931  to  4,602;  and  the  number  of 
dwelling  houses  from  1,656  to  3,861. 

Of  the  population  of  15,712  in  1930,  81.6%  or  12,820 
were  native  white.  Of  the  3,841  families,  2,679  owned 
their  own  homes.  A  total  of  3,615  homes  had  electric  serv¬ 
ice  and  2,954  had  radios.  Federal  income  tax  returns  were 
filed  by  980  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Total  retail  sales  in 
1930  were  $3,666,000.  In  that  year  the  town,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  ranked 
49th  in  population,  65th  in  retail  sales  and  40th  in  number 
of  income  tax  returns  filed.1  Its  bonded  indebtedness  was 

1.  E.  Katz,  Specialty  Advertising  Agency,  954  Cities,  A  Summary  of  the  United 
States  Census  For  All  Cities  of  10,000  and  More,  place  of  publication  not 
given,  1933,  pp.  8,  22,  36 
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$1,435*°°°  in  J93^*  divided  as  follows:  general.  $6x7.000: 
tax  anticipation  notes.  $ 4 50. wo;  schools.  $316,000;  water 
department,  $12,000;  all  other,  $10,000/  The  total  In¬ 
debtedness  equalled  5.4%  of  the  total  assessed  value. 
There  are  now  three  banks  in  the  town:  the  Braintree  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  founded  as  the  Weymouth  and  Braintree  Insti¬ 
tution  for  Savings  in  1833,  the  Braintree  Cooperative 
Bank,  chartered  in  1889,  and  the  Braintree  National  Bank, 
chartered  in  1919-  The  town  has  two  weekly  newspapers: 
The  Braintree  Observer,  established  in  i$~8.  its  present 
circulation  being  3,200;  and  the  Braintree  A  enW tern,  dat¬ 
ing  from  1932,  its  present  circulation  being  2,300/  There 
are  approximately  a  score  of  social  and  fraternal  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  town,  besides  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
a  local  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Lnion.  Braintree 
was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Norfolk  County  Tuberculosis 
Hospital  in  1917/ 

Early  Braintree,  which  comprised  the  city  of  Quincy,  the 
towns  of  Randolph.  Holbrook  and  Braintree,  gave  to  the 
state  many  famous  families,  chief  of  whom  were  those  of 
Adams.  Hancock.  Quincy,  Brackett  and  Bass,  all  of  Quincy, 
and  the  Thayer  and  French  families  of  Braintree.  From, 
them  came  two  presidents  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  besides  many  state  om  rials  of  promi¬ 
nence.  Descendants  of  many  of  the  old  pioneers,  such  as 
Allen.  Arnold,  Baxter.  Beale.  Belcher.  Billings.  Brackett 
Copeland.  Curtis.  Baxon,  Hayden.  Hayward.  Newcomb. 
Nightingale.  Niles.  Penniman.  Spear.  Thompson.  Veazie, 
^  inton  and  Wales,  and  probably  others,  are  still  living  in 
the  various  parts  of  Old  Braintree. 


3.  Ji :>:*z 3  s  tnrmsd  cf  _'«7 •rrrrr.rr-s,  New  Y:rk  1:;;.  p.  £rf 
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General  Ebenezer  Ehayer 

By  Samuel  A.  Bates 


General  Ebenezer  Thayer,  the  only  Revolutionary 
general  of  the  Middle  Precinct  of  Old  Braintree,  now 
the  present  town  of  Braintree,  son  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  and 
Susanna  (Niles)  Thayer,  was  born  August  21,  1746,  and 
died  May  30,  1 809,  aged  62  years,  9  months  and  9  days.  He 
married  Rachel  Thayer,  February  4,  1773,  daughter  of 
Gideon  and  Rachel  (Thayer)  Thayer,  who  was  born  De¬ 
cember  20,  1744,  and  died  August  29,  1819,  aged  74  years, 
8  months  and  9  days.  He  resided  on  the  estate  next  east  of 
the  meeting  house,  on  Elm  Street,  which  was  previously  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  his  grandfather,  and 
was  later  owned  by  Ebenezer  Coddington  Thayer,  his  grand¬ 
son.  This  house  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Niles  previous  to 
1718,  and  probably  soon  after  his  settlement  in  17 1 1.  It  was 
a  one-story  house  when  first  built.  Rev.  Mr.  Niles’  old  house 
stood  a  little  further  to  the  eastward,  near  the  foot  of  the 
hill. 

General  Thayer,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  Braintree,  from  1776  to  1804, 
when  lit*  ic’liml  1 1  oim  piililn  lift'  in  t  t uint  i|iiriit  r  til  ill  ImmIiIi 
During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  some  position  of  importance.  July  15, 
1 776,  when  he  was  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  elected 
Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  in  place  of  Elisha  Niles,  who  died 
July  1,  177 6.  He  served  in  those  offices  ten  years  previous 
to  the  division  of  the  old  town  and  for  eleven  years  in  the 
present  town  of  Braintree,  after  Quincy  had  become  a  sepa¬ 
rate  corporation.  General  Thayer’s  records  are  models  of 
excellence,  being  full  and  complete.  Almost  the  first  act  of 
his  official  life  was  to  record  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  which  document  gave  birth  to  a  mighty  nation.  It  is 
written  in  such  a  hand  as  can  be  easily  read,  although  106 
years  [now  164]  have  elapsed  since  it  wras  placed  upon  the 
records.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  number  of  births 
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being  recorded,  which  had  previously  been  omitted  in  their 
proper  place.  And  during  that  long  term  of  office  he  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  but  one  town  meeting,  it  being  August  7,  1780,  he 
being  absent  in  the  army  when  Stephen  Penniman  was  chosen 
Clerk  and  Deacon  Moses  French,  Treasurer  pro  tern.  Mr. 
Thayer  was  chosen  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1777, 
which  was  a  position  of  great  importance  at  that  time,  a 
perilous  period  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  But  he  was 
not  only  considered  a  safe  counselor  ;  he  also  engaged  actively 
in  the  military  service. 

In  April  1775,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  minute  men  under  Capt.  John  Vinton.  At  that  time 
he  served  only  three  days;  but  soon  after  he  was  called  into 
service  as  lieutenant  in  an  independent  company  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  John  Vinton,  and  the  time  of  service 
8  months,  2  weeks  and  4  days.  This  was  in  1775.  Again  on 
January  1,  1776,  we  find  him  in  command  of  an  independent 
company  whose  term  of  service  was  3  months  and  1  day  from 
that  time.  At  what  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  we  do  not  know,  but  by  the  records  it  appears  that 
September  8,  1 777,  it  was  “  voted  to  indemnify  Col.  Ebenezer 
Thayer  tertius  from  any  fine  that  may  be  laid  on  him  in 
omitting  to  draft  the  men,  agreeable  to  a  resolve  passed  the 
15th  day  of  August  last  past,  and  the  foregoing,  being  read 
several  times  in  the  towrn  meeting,  was  accepted.  Signed,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penniman,  Moderator.”  At  the  same  meeting  measures 
were  taken  to  procure  men  to  fill  the  quota.  He  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  new  levies  from  the  County  of  Suffolk,  raised 
for  three  months  to  reinforce  the  Continental  Army  in  1780. 
About  the  year  1791,  he  was  commissioned  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  militia.  How  long  he  served  is  not  known.  He 
was  Selectman  of  the  town  8  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  2  years.  He  was  also  appointed  the  first 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Norfolk  at  its  formation,  in  1793, 
but  resigned  that  position  in  1794  when  his  half  brother, 
Atherton,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This  was  not  all  his 
work,  for  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  until  ill 
health  caused  him  to  give  up  active  duties,  he  was  constantly 
being  placed  upon  the  most  important  committees  which  were 
chosen  by  the  town. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record  of  his  death,  evi- 
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dently  written  by  his  son :  —  “  Hon.  Ebenezer  Thayer,  Esq., 
died  May  30th  1809.  He  served  the  town  many  years  as 
Selectman,  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer.  Was  chosen  their 
Representative  for  years;  was  chosen  and  served  as  Coun¬ 
cilor,  and  was  appointed  the  first  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 
Norfolk,  Justice  of  the  Peace  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  etc. ;  all  of  which  offices  he  filled  with  integrity,  and 
with  no  less  usefulness  to  the  public  than  honor  to  himself. 
He  rose  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  militia  to  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral.  He  left  a  fair  reputation,  one  which  even  his  enemies 
respected  and  envied.  He  died  of  a  general  debility,  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  stopping  of  a  severe  cough,  with  which  he  was 
exercised  nearly  twenty  years.  His  death,  though  somewhat 
sudden,  was  easy;  his  senses  unimpaired,  his  mind  calm  and 
unruffled.  He  died  like  a  real  disciple  of  that  pure  religion  of 
which  he  for  many  years  was  a  professor.” 

The  above  is  a  brief  sketch  of  one  who  for  many  years 
was  prominent  in  the  history  of  Braintree.  He  deserves  a 
better  historian,  who  with  time  and  means  could  collect  from 
the  records  of  the  state,  county  and  town  a  valuable  book, 
as  an  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  Braintree.  Will 
some  of  his  descendants  take  heed  of  this  hint  and  cause  such 
a  memorial  to  be  prepared  as  shall  worthily  commemorate 
his  services  ? 

The  above  article  appeared  in  the  Braintree  Observer  of  December  2,  1882. 

Braintree  Resolutions 

Instructions  given  by  the  town  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  on 
September  24,  1765,  to  its  representative,  Ebenezer  Thayer, 
in  the  Ma  ssachusefts  General  Court  relative  to  his  action  in 
llic  matter  o!  the  Stamp  Act.  1  hey  were  drawn  by  John 
Adams,  one  of  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  Braintree 
town  meeting  for  that  purpose,  and  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  some  forty  Massachusetts  towns  as  their  instruc¬ 
tions  to  their  own  representatives.  They  declared  that  it  was 
“  contrary  to  the  Fundamental  principles  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  because  we  are  not  Represented  in  that  assembly  in 
any  sense,  unless  it  be  by  a  fiction  of  law  (as  insensible  in 
Theory  as  it  would  be  Injurious  in  Fact  if  so  heavy  a  Taxa¬ 
tion  should  be  grounded  on  it  ” ) . 

Modem  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  i,  1936,  by  William  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

See  Braintree  Records  (Bates,  1886),  p.  405. 
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General  Sylvanus  Thayer 

By  Stacy  Baxter  Southworth 

Headmaster ,  Thayer  Academy 


npHE  life  of  Sylvanus  T hayer  was,  from  birth  to  death, 
typically  American.  His  life  was  deep-rooted  in  the  soil 
of  New  England.  He  was  of  the  seventh  generation  in  direct 
line  from  Richard  Thayer,  a  Puritan  immigrant,  who  came 
from  the  parish  of  Thornbury  in  Gloucestershire,  England, 
and  settled  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  about  1640.  He  was 
born  in  Braintree,  June  9,  1785,  the  fifth  child  of  Nathaniel 
and  Dorcas  Faxon  Thayer,  and  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven 
children. 

The  Thayer  farm  land  was  too  rocky  to  be  profitably  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  seven  young  children  were  a  heavy  burden  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  parents,  baithful  daily  toil  verged  on  honest 
poverty.  Evidently  Azariah  Faxon,  Dorcas  Thayer's 
brother,  who  had  been  a  gallant  officer  in  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  situation,  for  in 
1793,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  seventh  child,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  sister  urging  her  to  send  her  youngest  son, 
Sylvanus,  to  live  with  him  in  Washington,  New  Hampshire. 
So  Sylvanus  Thayer  had,  during  the  formative  years  of  his 
boyhood,  the  sturdy  influence  of  this  strong-fibered  soldier 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Azariah  Faxon  did  not  intend 
to  have  his  nephew  spoiled  by  the  soft  theory  of  life.  He  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  from  the  very  start  that  sturdy  character 
was  forged  into  final  shape  by  the  blows  of  obstacles,  and  by 
sharp  and  persistent  struggle. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Sylvanus  Thayer  was  clerking  in  the 
town  grocery  store.  In  his  spare  time,  he  was  mastering  the 
rudiments  of  an  education.  By  the  age  of  seventeen  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  his  soldier  uncle  and  began  teaching  in 
the  district  school.  A  year  later,  in  September,  1803,  he  was 
admitted  to  Dartmouth  College  with  “honorable  mention.” 
During  his  senior  year  he  led  his  class  at  Dartmouth,  and  was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  valedictory. 
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Thayer’s  valedictory  was  not  delivered!  Duty  had  called 
him  to  another  field  of  service  ;  he  had  been  appointed  a  cadet 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
the  summons  had  come  to  report  immediately.  In  becoming 
a  West  Point  cadet  he  sensed  at  once  that  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  a  covenant  that  made  him  in  a  very  special  sense  a 
son  of  the  nation.  He  seemed  to  realize  that  every  act  of  his 
life  would  form  a  part  of  the  public  record  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  and  that  that  record  would  be  a 
part  of  the  history  of  his  country.  Within  a  year  —  to  be 
exact,  on  February  23,  1 808  —  he  was  graduated  from  West 
Point,  the  most  brilliant  cadet  in  his  class. 

From  that  date  until  he  was  called  to  the  field  in  1812, 
Sylvanus  Thayer  was  actively  employed  in  engineer  service, 
in  giving  mathematical  instruction  at  West  Point,  where  he 
was  adjutant  of  the  i\cademy,  and  in  ordnance  duty. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  Lieutenant  Thayer 
entered  immediately  into  active  service  as  an  officer  of  engi¬ 
neers.  He  was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Northern  Army  under 
the  command  of  Major  General  Dearborn,  of  the  right 
division  of  the  same  army  under  command  of  Major  General 
Hampton,  to  whom  he  was  aide-de-camp  in  the  campaign  of 
1813,  and  of  the  forces  under  command  of  Brigadier  General 
Porter  in  the  defense  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1814.  “For 
distinguished  and  meritorious  services’’  against  the  British 
in  the  defense  of  Norfolk  he  was  brevetted  Major,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1815. 

The  United  States  Government  had  discovered  Major 
Thayer’s  unusual  ability  and  great  promise.  Almost  immedi¬ 
ately  he  was  selected,  with  Colonel  William  McRee  of  North 
Carolina,  to  accompany  Commodore  Decatur’s  expedition  to 
chastise  the  Algerian  pirates.  But  before  the  expedition  set 
sail  these  two  men  were  entrusted  with  the  far  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  studying  the  military  systems  of  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  science  of  war  as  practiced  in  the  army  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

A  voyage  of  a  month  in  the  frigate  Congress  brought 
them  to  the  English  Channel.  As  they  sailed  into  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  the  news  reached  them  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  had 
been  fought  only  two  days  before;  but  they  had  the  honor  of 
riding  into  Paris  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  staff. 
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In  Paris,  occupied  immediately  by  the  allied  forces,  Syl- 
vanus  Thayer  had  the  unique  opportunity  of  witnessing  and 
studying  daily  the  evolution  of  the  troops  which  had  defeated 
Napoleon’s  army  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Sylvanus  Thayer 
spent  two  years  in  the  mastering  of  this  government  trust. 
The  military  organizations  of  the  Great  Powers,  their  army, 
their  equipment,  their  arsenals,  and  the  courses  of  study  in 
their  military  schools,  were  carefully  examined,  and  the 
fundamentals  thoroughly  mastered. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  return  Sylvanus  Thayer  was 
designated  by  President  Monroe  to  become  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  For  sixteen 
years,  from  1817  to  1833,  Sylvanus  Thayer  carried  on  this 
important  trust.  The  years  of  Major  Thayer’s  superin¬ 
tendency  have  often  been  called  the  “  Golden  Age  ”  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  The  great  work  which  he 
accomplished  was  far  more  than  reconstruction  or  reform; 
it  was  a  new  creation  of  the  Academy.  He  found  when  he 
came,  to  use  the  words  of  Major  General  Cullum,  k‘  a  drowsy 
school  of  supine  students;  he  left  it  a  great  seminary  of 
science  and  military  art.”  It  is  a  just  appraisal  to  comment 
that  Major  Thayer  gave  to  West  Point  its  unique  character 
among  the  educational  centers  of  the  country  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  its  wide  fame. 

On  January  19,  1833,  Sylvanus  Thayer  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  it 
was  accepted  on  March  14  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with 
great  reluctance. 

Almost  immediately  Major  Thayer  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  fortifications  between 
Boston  and  the  British  provinces.  On  George’s,  or  Pember¬ 
ton’s  Island,  in  1833,  Major  Thayer  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  what  was  then  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
fortresses  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  perpetuated  the  name 
Fort  Warren,  and  replaced  the  first  fortification  erected  on 
this  island  in  1778.  The  second  engineering  project  was  the 
construction  of  Fort  Independence.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1833  to  1843  Major  Thayer  was  rated  as  the  greatest 
engineer  in  the  military  service. 

In  December,  1 843,  he  went  a  second  time  to  Europe  under 
a  commission  from  the  government,  to  examine  the  state  of 
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military  science  and  the  fortifications  on  that  continent. 
When  he  returned  to  this  country,  the  colleges  of  the  land 
united  to  do  him  homage.  In  1846  his  Alma  Mater,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws;  five  years  later  Harvard  College  conferred 
a  like  degree.  Throughout  these  years  he  was  a  highly 
esteemed  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Art  and  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  retired  from  active 
service  June  1 ,  1 863,  his  name  having  been  borne  on  the  Army 
register  for  more  than  forty-five  years.  Two  days  before  his 
retirement  he  was  brevetted  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  Brigadier 
General. 

The  evening  of  his  day  brought  back  to  him  the  memory 
of  his  early  boyhood.  He  returned  to  Braintree,  the  town  of 
his  birth,  to  live  out  the  nine  remaining  years  of  his  life.  The 
house  in  which  he  lived  with  his  sister  stood  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Thayer  Academy. 

During  the  active  years  of  his  life  Sylvanus  Thayer  had 
laid  aside  a  goodly  competence  through  wise  investments  and 
frugal  living.  Now  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  disposition  of 
appropriate  legacies.  He  thought  first  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  made  a  benefaction  of  approximately  $100,000  to  endow 
the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering  at  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Town  of  Braintree  should  especially  remember 
Sylvanus  Thayer  with  gratitude  for  his  two  great  benefac¬ 
tions  which  made  possible  the  establishment  of  a  Town  Li¬ 
brary  and  a  staunch  New  England  Academy.  Not  only  was 
the  Thayer  Public  Library  built  through  money  laid  aside 
by  General  Thayer;  it  was  also  endowed  with  a  maintenance 
fund,  the  income  of  which  it  spends  each  year  in  the  interest 
of  the  Library. 

The  largest  legacy  Sylvanus  Thayer  left  was  for  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  school  in  his  native  town,  a  school,  as  he  wrote  in  his 
will,  that  should  “  offer  to  youth  the  opportunity  to  rise, 
through  the  pursuit  of  duty,  industry,  and  honor,  from  small 
beginnings  to  honorable  achievement.”  On  the  site  of  his 
home  in  Braintree,  Thayer  Academy  was  reared. 

In  the  old  North  Braintree  cemetery,  near  his  father’s 
grave,  Sylvanus  Thayer  was  laid  to  rest  in  1872.  Simply  and 
appropriately  he  was  buried  there.  But  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  also  revered  his  memory,  and  five  years 
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later  his  remains  were  transferred  to  the  West  Point  campus. 
On  the  ground  above,  the  Academy  has  erected  an  impressive 
statue  which  overlooks  the  campus.  Below,  are  inscribed  the 
words,  “  Colonel  Thayer,  Father  of  the  Military  Academy.” 

Recently  the  Association  of  Graduates  at  West  Point  has 
nominated  General  Thayer  for  the  Hall  of  Fame.  The  Town 
of  Braintree  unites  with  the  Military  Academy  on  this,  the 
occasion  of  its  Tercentenary  Commemoration,  in  paying  a 
tribute  of  deepest  respect  and  admiration  in  appreciation  of 
the  services  and  the  character  of  this  distinguished  citizen 
and  patriot. 
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Benjamin  Vinton  French 

By  Marion  S.  Arnold  and  Allen  Gage 


Benjamin  Vinton  French,  eldest  son  of  Moses  and 
Eunice  (Vinton)  French  of  Braintree,  was  born  July 
29,  1791. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  French  lived  in  a  white  colonial  house, 
of  the  type  now  generally  known  as  “  Cape  Cod,”  which 
stood  on  Elm  Street  about  where  Hawthorne  Road  now 
starts.  Some  of  the  timbers  from  this  house,  which  has  since 
been  torn  down,  were  used  to  build  the  house  now  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Wayne  Hannigan,  formerly  in  the  name  of  Arnold. 
Northwest  of  the  French  Homestead  stood  the  house  of 
Thomas  Thayer,  who  came  from  England  to  Braintree  in 
1640  with  his  father,  Thomas  Thayer.  Mr.  French  later 
acquired  this  very  old  house  and  made  it  his  home. 

In  1812  he  began  as  a  grocer  in  Boston  and  followed  that 
business  for  twenty-five  years,  and  by  energy  and  diligence 
acquired  a  handsome  property.  In  1817,  he  married  his 
cousin,  Caroline  French,  born  1798,  daughter  of  Abijah 
French  of  Boston,  and  twenty-six  years  later  she  died,  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1843,  aged  45  years.  Five  years  later  he  married  a 
young  woman,  Florence  Alice  Seger,  cousin  of  De  Witt  Clin¬ 
ton.  About  one  year  after  his  first  marriage,  he  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  agricultural  affairs,  and  in  1824  acquired  more 
land  in  Braintree  for  farming  purposes.  He  became  a  per¬ 
manent  resident,  about  1 836,  having  relinquished  his  business 
in  Boston. 

Mr.  French  was  among  the  first  scientific  agriculturalists  in 
Massachusetts;  and  had  a  well-stocked  library  on  the  subject. 
He  continually  studied  and  experimented  with  various  the¬ 
ories.  The  elder  Quincy,  himself  a  veteran  farmer,  once  re¬ 
lated  “that  in  varied  husbandry  Mr.  French  had  no  com¬ 
petitor.”  The  farm  of  Mr.  French  comprised  nearly  200 
acres,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  under  cultivation,  and 
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were  enclosed  by  substantial  stone  walls  and  were  thoroughly 
drained.  Many  of  these  walls  are  still  standing  in  splendid 
condition. 

Hundreds  of  visitors  came  to  see  the  model  barn  which 
Mr.  French  built  between  Elm  and  Adams  Streets.  This 
barn  later  became  the  Drinkwater  tannery.  Mr.  French’s 
stables  were  considered  the  finest  in  the  state.  A  set  of  scales 
was  in  the  runway;  everything  had  to  be  weighed  —  hay, 
potatoes,  beets,  mangels  and  turnips.  The  vegetables  were 
dumped  into  the  chutes,  going  into  separate  rooms  in  the 
basement  that  occupied  about  one-quarter  of  this  floor.  The 
balance  was  used  for  horses,  cows  and  oxen.  The  cellar  was 
paved  with  flat  stones. 

He  had  at  his  house  a  splendid  greenhouse  and  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  flowers  were  abundant  in  his  gardens.  On  one  of 
his  many  trips  abroad,  he  brought  from  England  an  Irish 
expert  on  gardening,  Mr.  Michael  Keene,  who  superintended 
his  place,  and  many  were  the  gardens  in  Braintree  that  glowed 
with  beauty  from  the  seeds  and  cuttings  furnished  them 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Keene. 

Mr.  French  specialized  in  Pomology,  and  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  the  fruit  on  his  farm  was  a  common  topic  of 
remark.  In  1851  he  exhibited,  at  the  Horticultural  Rooms  in 
Boston,  230  choice  specimens  of  as  many  different  varieties 
of  the  apple  and  the  pear,  for  which  he  received  a  splendid 
piece  of  plate.  In  1 858,  he  had  on  his  place  over  400  varieties 
of  the  apple,  as  many  of  the  pear  and  about  100  each  of  plums 
and  cherries,  besides  every  variety  of  other  fruits  which  can 
be  cultivated  in  this  climate.  Part  of  his  nursery  was  on 
Middle  Street,  opposite  River  Street,  now  part  of  the  Arnold 
harm.  I11  his  nurseries  could  be  found  all  the  native,  as  well 
as  the  rare  exotic  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  French  was  the  man  who  enclosed  the  cemetery  on 
Elm  Street  by  its  fine  stone  walls  and  iron  fence,  and  there 
will  be  found  a  fine  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  His 
ideas  from  abroad  gave  the  First  Congregational  Church  its 
wonderful  edifice  which  burned  in  1912. 

Not  only  in  Braintree  was  he  active;  while  residing  in 
Boston,  he  served  the  city  as  Assistant  Assessor,  Overseer 
of  the  Poor,  Director  of  the  House  of  Reformation  for 
Juvenile  Delinquents;  besides  being  a  director  of  banks  and 
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insurance  offices.  In  1843  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Massachusetts  under  Governor  Morton. 

The  idea  of  a  cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  like  Pere 
La  Chaise  at  Paris,  originated  with  Mr.  French.  He  ex¬ 
amined  the  grounds,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Brimmer, 
the  owner,  laid  the  plan  which  resulted  in  the  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  French  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Agricultural  Society,  the  U.  S.  Horticultural  Society, 
the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

A  man  of  distinguished  appearance,  who  loved  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  his  Godgiven  world  and  tried  to  bring  to  full  fruition 
its  trees,  plants  and  flowers,  the  memory  of  Mr.  French  will 
ever  be  associated  with  beauty  and  elegance. 
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Highlights  of  Braintree  Roads 

By  Marion  S.  Arnold 


Route  i 


THIS  route,  on  leaving  Town  Hall,  goes  northerly  on 
Washington  Street  to  Braintree  Square  where  stands  the 
First  National  Bank,  the  First  Church  and  business  blocks. 

Elm  Street  on  the  right  passes  the  church  and  goes  down 
to  the  railroad,  crosses  it  and  should  be  followed  to  the  point 
where  the  road  divides,  —  Adams  Street  on  the  right,  Elm 
at  the  left.  The  pond  and  Middle  Street  are  seen  on  the 
right  before  coming  to  Adams  Street.  On  Adams  Street,  at 
the  right  in  the  yard  of  a  large  stone  mill,  were  the  ancient 
iron  works  and  many  old  mills.  Take  Elm  Street  to  the  inter¬ 
section  with  Commercial  Street  (formerly  the  old  Plymouth 
road).  Turn  left  on  Commercial  and  follow  it  straight  to 
the  old  Adams  houses,  which  are  at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill 
and  are  easily  recognized. 

i.  Opposite  the  Thayer  Public  Library,  which  was  the  gift  of 
General  Sylvanus  Thayer  to  the  town,  stands  a  house  built  by  Thomas 
French,  son  of  the  emigrant  John  French,  before  1700.  It  is  still 
occupied  by  the  French  family,  and  the  first  Post  Office  in  the  town 
was  kept  in  the  southwest  room  in  1825  by  “  Squire  Asa”  French, 
who  was  born  April  16,  1775  and  died  November  14,  1853.  The  old 
scales  which  were  used  to  weigh  the  mail  are  yet  in  the  possession  of 
the  family. 

2.  Northerly,  across  the  street  was  lately  a  corner,  that  of  Union 
and  Washington  Streets,  now  obscured  by  the  way  of  the  new  under¬ 
pass;  easterly,  stood  the  first  Town  Hall,  built  in  1829.  It  had  a 
pointed  roof  and  the  body  of  the  building  was  later  cut  into  two  parts, 
moved  to  Taylor  Street  and  used  as  tenements.  They  are  still  standing. 

3.  On  the  west  side  of  the  street,  on  the  corner  of  Central  Avenue 
and  Washington  Street,  in  the  vacant  lot,  stood  the  old  Arnold  Inn 
or  Tavern  where  covered  baggage  wagons  with  eight  or  ten  horses 
used  to  stop  on  their  way  between  Boston  and  New  Bedford.  Their 
drivers  stayed  over  night  and  refreshed  themselves  at  the  bar  in  the 
southeast  front  room. 
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4.  Next,  on  the  west  side  will  be  seen  Thayer  Academy  with  its 
fine  gymnasium  on  the  north  side  and  the  new  Frothingham  Hall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  campus.  This  was  also  a  gift  to  the  town  by 
General  Sylvanus  Thayer.  The  headmaster,  Mr.  Stacy  B.  Southworth, 
occupies  the  house  opposite  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  This  was  once 
the  house  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Wild,  which  was  moved  from  Thayer 
Academy  grounds  to  its  present  location  and  has  since  been  occupied 
by  the  headmasters  of  the  Academy.  General  Thayer  passed  his  last 
days  in  this  house. 

5.  Going  on  towards  the  north  end  of  the  town  will  be  seen  on  the 
right  (east  side)  a  low  Cape  Cod  colonial  house  which  has  the  figures 
1777  on  its  chimney,  the  year  it  was  built,  by  one  Zebah  Hayden. 

6.  A  short  way  farther  on  (west  side)  is  seen  a  handsome,  white, 
nearly  square  colonial  house  with  1804  on  its  chimney.  The  grounds 
are  beautifully  laid  out,  as  they  should  be,  as  it  is  the  site  of  the  first 
school  land  and  building,  1716.  The  house  was  later  the  home  of  one 
of  our  beloved  school  teachers  of  the  last  generation,  Miss  Joanna 
Penniman.  It  is  known  as  the  Daniel  Penniman  house.  Its  number 
is  555. 

7.  On  the  east  side  is  the  new  High  School  building,  once  the 
site  of  the  Center  School,  a  small  white  building,  a  row  of  tall  elm 
trees  on  each  side  of  it.  This  later  was  removed  to  Elm  Street,  be¬ 
came  a  Baptist  church,  then  a  Post  Office  and  store,  and  was  finally 
incorporated  in  another  building. 

8.  Across  the  street  from  its  original  site  is  West  Street,  long  known 
as  “  Old  Narrow  Lane,”  and  in  early  days  as  the  way  to  Aldridge’s 
farm.  Great  Pond  lies  at  its  western  end  and  is  well  worth  seeing. 
It  passes  through  a  fine  residential  section  also.  On  the  northwest 
corner  of  West  and  Washington,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Episcopal 
Church,  stood  in  1763  the  second  schoolhouse.  And  on  the  right  side  of 
West  Street,  a  few  rods  above  the  church,  stood  the  old  “  Pound  ”  — 
“  pinfold  ”  on  the  map  of  1832. 

9.  On  the  east  side  of  Washington  Street  is  the  Hollis  School, 
which  stands  on  the  old  Hollis  homestead  where  David  Norton  Hollis 
had  a  large  farm  with  his  house  close  beside  the  street  with  a  huge 
barn  in  the  rear.  The  school  was  named  for  the  Hollis  family. 

10.  Across  Webster  Road,  north  of  the  Hollis  School,  stands  a 
beautiful  and  large  white  house  built  by  Colonel  Otis  Wild,  sold  by 
him  in  1840  to  the  Hollis  family.  It  was  once  a  meeting  place  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church  when  it  was  first  organized,  but  in  the  last 
generation  there  stood,  under  the  wide-spreading  trees,  the  porch  of 
the  second  building  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  This  was 
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used  by  the  young  men  of  the  village  as  their  “  Club,”  and  was  called 
“  The  Old  Lab.” 

11.  Across  the  street  from  this  house  stands  an  old  colonial  house, 
No.  469,  which  was  built  in  1756  by  Rev.  Ezra  Weld.  Later  Captain 
Thomas  Hollis  bought  it  and  he  sold  to  Thomas  Penniman.  Dr.  T.  H. 
Dearing,  good  physician,  school  committee  man,  prominent  in  all  town 
affairs,  resided  there  for  many  years.  The  doorways  were  low  so  that 
the  Doctor,  who  was  tall,  always  bent  his  head  when  he  went  through 
the  doorways  of  other  houses.  Wearing  his  hair  professionally  long, 
one  can  see  him  tip  back  his  head  and  shake  his  gray  locks  vigorously. 
He  had  natural  ability  for  medicine. 

12.  Next  on  the  same  side,  west,  stands  what  is  now  known  as  the 
“  Legion  Building,”  once  the  Union  Schoolhouse  (when  the  school 
at  the  south,  that  of  the  north,  and  the  center  school  were  merged 
about  1868).  It  was  the  site  of  the  house  of  Robert  Taft,  ancestor  of 
President  William  Howard  Taft,  and  also  of  Caleb  Hobart,  both 
pioneer  settlers.  An  old  well  was  long  seen  on  the  premises. 

13.  Across  from  the  Legion  Building,  a  little  farther  north,  a  lane 
runs  easterly,  called  “  Soper  House  Lane.”  Looking  up  this  lane  is 
seen  a  large  house,  now  cement  but  originally  of  clapboard  exterior. 
Its  roof  sloped  to  the  rear  and  it  had,  perhaps  does  now,  great  heavy 
beams  in  the  ceilings.  It  was  built  in  1747  by  Peter  Clark  and  became 
the  property  of  the  Thayers,  into  which  family  Lieutenant  Edmund 
Soper  married.  He  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  occupied 
by  him  and  thus  its  name. 

14.  As  the  “  Square  ”  is  reached,  ahead  is  seen  the  block  standing 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Lyceum  building.  The  Lyceum  was  erected  in 
1829  by  a  corporation  of  business  men.  It  housed  stores  and  offices  in 
its  lower  story  and  had  rooms  in  the  upper,  a  hall  and  reading  room, 
which  were  used  for  debating  clubs  and  literary  societies.  The  First 
Church  used  it  for  Sunday  School  purposes  until  their  chapel  was  built. 
It  burned  in  1912  and  the  church  also. 

15.  On  the  opposite  corner  was  the  parsonage  of  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
S.  Storrs,  a  fine  building  now  destroyed.  A  block  of  stores  hides  its  site. 

16.  Turning  to  the  right,  the  new  stone  church  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Society,  the  fifth  built  on  the  spot,  has  its  accompanying 
old  cemetery  across  the  street  (Elm),  the  first  burial  there  being  the 
wife  of  the  second  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  in  1716.  His  parsonage 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  church  where  the  garage  buildings  are 
now.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Niles  was  one  of  our  most  colorful  figures. 
Here  also  lived  General  Ebenezer  Thayer,  our  only  Revolutionary 
General. 
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17-  Go  down  the  hill  across  the  railroad  tracks  and  passing  the 
fieldstone  Unitarian  Church  see  beyond  it,  on  the  north  side,  the 
large  white  mansion  with  its  five  columns  and  wide  lawn.  This 
was  the  original  homestead  site  of  Thomas  Thayer,  emigrant,  from 
Thornbury,  Gloucestershire,  England,  who  was  in  Braintree  before 
its  incorporation  in  1640.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Thayer  family 
until  it  passed  to  Edward  Reed,  it  is  said  in  1870. 

18.  Beyond  on  the  same  side,  on  the  easterly  corner  of  Cedar  Street, 
and  opposite  the  pond,  was  the  homestead  of  Thomas  Thayer,  son  of 
Thomas  the  first.  He  was  instrumental  in  having  Middle  Street, 
which  goes  southerly  over  the  river,  across  the  dam,  by  the  pond, 
laid  out  in  1690. 

19.  The  first  iron  works  in  New  England  were  located  easterly  of 
this  pond  and  the  yard  of  a  large  stone  mill  on  Adams  Street,  which 
is  at  the  right  where  the  road  divides,  is  their  site.  In  1645  Governor 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  came  here  to  inspect  them,  stopping  over  night 
at  Goodman  Faxon’s.  The  cellar  of  the  Faxon  house  is  still  to  be  seen. 

20.  On  the  land  between  Adams  Street  and  Elm,  where  the  roads 
divide,  once  stood  a  large  model  barn,  the  property  of  B.  V.  French, 
who  lived  mi  I  lie*  c'.l.ilr  ni  I  liiiiii:t'.  Tliayei,  llir  second.  B.  V.  1'ieneli 
was  a  noted  ugi  it  ill  1 11  list  and  |iniiiologist .  I  lie  huge  lanneiy  owned 
by  B.  J.  Coring,  and  later  by  Colonel  Albion  Urinl:  water,  was  in  this 
barn.  It  is  only  lately  that  it  was  torn  down. 

21.  Following  Elm  Street  easterly,  one  is  passing  through  the  very 
earliest  settlement  of  the  town.  There  were  many  landowners  and 
residents  on  this  street,  then  known  as  “  Monaticot  Street,”  in  what 
was  known  as  “  Monaticot  Fields.”  This  is  the  old  Indian  name  of 
the  river  which  turned  the  many  old  mills  on  its  banks  and  furnished 
the  settlers  with  alewives  or  herring.  This  street  was  the  direct  way 
from  Boston  to  the  iron  works.  The  Thayers  acquired  all  this  property 
almost  to  the  old  Plymouth  Road  beyond  at  the  east,  now  Commercial 
Street.  Richard  Thayer,  brother  of  Thomas,  settled  in  this  location, 
coming  in  1641  from  England  with  his  eight  children. 

22.  Near  the  easterly  end,  Elm  Street  turned  to  the  left  and  wound 
about  to  the  Plymouth  Road.  There  is  only  a  trace  now  to  be  seen 
close  to  the  Fore  River  railroad  track.  Just  easterly  of  its  first  turn 
was  the  homestead  of  John  French,  emigrant,  who  was  ancestor  of  all 
the  French  family  in  Braintree. 

23.  Reaching  Commercial  Street,  turn  left  and,  some  way  beyond 
will  be  noticed  the  Fore  River  railroad  track  crossing  the  road.  Just 
before  that,  on  the  right  (east)  is  Braintree’s  only  milestone  of  1727. 
Initials  I  M  on  one  side  and  I  H  on  the  other.  Probably  those  of 
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John  Marshall  or  John  Mills,  and  those  of  Jonathan  Hayward.  In 
old  days  the  letter  J  was  made  like  I. 

24.  Climb  Penn’s  Hill,  stop  car,  and  note  view  behind  in  the  valley, 
go  on  for  some  distance  to  the  standpipe,  which  is  in  Quincy.  Near  it 
is  a  cairn  built  to  the  memory  of  Abigail  Adams,  the  spot  where  she 
and  small  John  Quincy  Adams  watched  the  burning  of  Charlestown 
and  heard  the  guns  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

25.  Straight  ahead,  down  the  hill,  will  be  found  the  old  Adams 
houses,  open  to  visitors,  and  there  directions  will  be  given  to  other  old 
houses  in  Quincy. 

Returning,  take  Independence  Avenue  back  to  Braintree. 

Route  2 

/^\N  this  route  it  is  proposed  to  leave  Town  Hall  and  go 
southerly  to  South  Braintree  “Square”  where  the 
street  (Washington)  turns  to  the  right,  winding  to  the  left 
past  the  church,  back  to  the  river  and  railroad.  Do  not 
cross  the  tracks,  but  go  up  the  street  seen  on  the  right  to 
Dyer  Hill.  This  is  still  old  Washington  Street.  It  soon  goes 
down  to  the  main  road  which  must  be  followed  almost  to  a 
bridge  which  is  over  the  railroad.  Go  on,  if  desired,  up  hill 
toward  the  right,  to  Norfolk  County  Hospital.  If  so,  turn 
back  toward  the  railroad  bridge  and  just  before  it,  take  the 
street  at  the  right  (Peach),  which  route  can  be  taken  at  first 
without  going  to  the  hospital.  Follow  Peach  Street  to  its 
end  at  Liberty  Street,  turn  left  and  follow  to  Last  Braintree, 
taking  no  street  to  the  left,  but  always  keeping  towards  the 
right.  At  the  end  of  Liberty  Street  turn  right  on  Commercial 
and  follow  to  Norfolk  Square,  easterly,  near  the  Union 
Church  at  the  right.  Turn  directly  left  on  Shaw  Street, 
passing  coal  wharf;  turn  right  over  river  bridge,  then  left 
on  Allen,  crossing  railroad  to  Commercial  Street  again. 
Turn  westerly  on  Commercial  and  follow  its  winding  to  the 
right  and  across  the  rail  tracks,  and  take  either  the  second 
street  on  the  left  (Elm)  to  Braintree,  or  go  straight  to 
Quincy  as  in  Route  1. 

1.  Leave  Town  Hall  southerly  and  go  to  South  Braintree  Square, 
turning  to  the  right,  which  is  Washington  Street,  noting  at  the  right 
the  old  Gardner  Penniman  house  which  was,  in  its  pristine  days,  a 
sight  to  delight  the  eyes,  as  is  shown  by  an  unusual  daguerreotype 
owned  by  the  family. 
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2.  As  Little  Pond,  now  called  “  Sunset  Lake,”  is  approached,  a  small 
stone  building  is  seen  ahead,  the  only  one  left  of  all  the  shops  used  by 
Warren  Mansfield  who  made  gun  carriages,  once  upon  a  time  it  is 
said,  for  the  Czar  of  Russia.  This  stone  building  has  been  used  since 
as  a  blacksmith  shop ;  now  a  garage. 

3.  Ahead,  as  the  road  turns  to  the  left,  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  with  its  tall  spire  is  seen,  the  parsonage  on  the  left,  No.  1090, 
that  of  Rev.  Lyman  Matthews,  first  pastor  in  1830.  See  on  right 
Hollis  Institute,  our  first  academy. 

4.  Pond  Street  goes  off  to  the  right,  but  following  Washington 
Street,  the  once  magnificent  estate  of  Hollingsworth  of  the  former 
paper  mill,  is  passed  on  the  left.  It  is  the  site  of  the  house  the  son  of 
Paul  Revere  occupied  when  he  had  a  foundry  near-by  on  a  pond  soon 
to  be  seen  on  the  left. 

5.  Crossing  the  river,  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  right  and  ascends 
Dyer  Hill  where  stood  a  very  old  house,  torn  down  not  so  long  ago, 
where  Ahattawants,  the  Indian,  was  shot  by  John  Dyer  in  1680.  A 
court  case  followed.  House  stood  at  bend  of  road  at  right. 

6.  Soon  the  old  Dyer  Hill  cemetery  is  seen  on  the  right  with  its 
lonely  whispering  pines. 

7.  Going  down  from  Dyer  Hill  still  southerly,  ahead  will  be  seen  a 
bridge  which  is  over  the  railroad  tracks.  Before  reaching  the  bridge, 
stop  the  car  and  see  at  the  right,  in  a  large  field,  the  birthplace  of 
General  Sylvanus  Thayer,  Father  of  West  Point.  The  old  road  once 
passed  in  front  of  the  house.  The  house  was  built  by  Nathaniel  Thayer 
of  the  third  generation  from  Richard  Thayer.  He  was  a  “house- 
wiiglil  ”  and  evidently  a  good  one.  General  Sylvanus  1  liayer,  the 
greatest  military  genius  the  country  has  ever  had,  drew  his  first  breath 
of  good  country  air  in  these  beautiful  surroundings. 

8.  If  wished,  having  passed  over  the  railroad  bridge,  the  road  can 
be  followed  southerly  to  the  Norfolk  County  Hospital,  site  of  the  old 
“  Plantation  House  ”  of  Rev.  Samuel  Niles  —  “  Parson  Niles  ”  to  the 
last  generation.  This  land  he  bought  in  1712  and  his  old  house  was 
still  there  in  1901.  Lilac  bushes  which  grew  beside  it  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Before  the  erection  of  the  hospital,  an  extensive  view  over  the 
broad  meadows  of  the  “  Waste  Lands  or  Common  Lands  ”  of  Boston 
before  1 700  was  at  the  west,  the  Cochato  River  winding  through  them  ; 
a  view  which  the  slaves  of  Parson  Niles  shared  with  him.  Their 
burying  ground  is  near-by  somewhere,  but  is  not  to  be  seen. 

9.  One  can  turn  back,  and  before  reaching  the  railroad  bridge,  turn 
right  and  easterly  on  Peach  Street.  At  the  right  is  the  cottage  of 
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Samuel  White  Thayer  where  Dr.  Elisha  Thayer,  who  wrote  the 
“  Thayer  Family  Memorial  ”  in  1835,  was  born.  Owner  invites  in¬ 
spection.  This  house  was  probably  built  in  1780. 

10.  Going  on  easterly,  Liberty  Street  crosses  the  way.  This  street 
was  in  olden  days  called  “  Ironworks  Road  ”  (and  later  “  Long 
Lane”)  because  bog  iron  for  the  second  iron  works  of  1682,  which 
lay  at  its  northern  end,  was  carted  from  the  ponds  at  the  south.  Turn¬ 
ing  left  on  Liberty  Street  from  Peach,  a  house  on  the  north  side, 
neat  in  appearance,  stands  where  two  deaf  and  dumb  people  used 
to  live.  Inside  are  floor  boards  twenty-three  inches  wide  and  all  the 
quaint  features  of  old  houses,  brick  oven,  etc. 

11.  Soon  (stop  car),  in  front  of  a  yellow  house  which  was  painted 
a  soft  gray  before  the  present  occupant  changed  its  color,  a  fine  view 
of  the  valley  filled  with  trees,  with  the  spire  of  the  South  Church  rising 
far  beyond,  should  be  noticed.  Look  back  northwesterly.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  view  in  all  Braintree. 

12.  A  very  old  house  facing  the  street,  as  the  street  turns  there, 
seeming  to  greet  guests  coming  towards  it,  is  the  Francis  Nash  house, 
built  probably  in  1693  according  to  Suffolk  Deeds.  It  w'as  sold  to  Ezra 
Penniman  in  1763. 

13.  Next,  cross  Grove  Street  and  following  Liberty  by  an  old  tomb 
on  the  corner  at  right  with  Cutting  over  the  door  (was  originally  the 
Penniman  tomb)  see  near  the  railroad  bridge  an  old  Thayer  house. 

14.  Keep  on  woodsy  old  Liberty  Street,  passing  on  right  the 
cellar  hole  where  recently  burned  the  birthplace  of  Miss  Victoria 
Wilde,  long  one  of  Braintree’s  school  teachers,  and  her  brother,  General 
George  F.  F.  Wilde,  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Manila. 

15.  As  Liberty  approaches  Middle  Street  (keep  on  Liberty  still) 
see  just  beyond  Middle  at  the  left  an  old  house,  roof  sloping  to  the  rear, 
built  in  1793  by  Deacon  Eliphaz  Thayer.  He  and  his  wfife  Deliverance 
Thayer  were  both  descendants  of  John  Alden  of  the  Mayflower.  Here 
they  brought  up  a  family  of  ten  children,  the  youngest  being  our  last 
daughter  of  the  Revolution,  Miss  Abigail  Thayer. 

16.  After  some  distance  the  road  ends  at  the  junction  of  Union  and 
Commercial  Streets.  (Good  view  at  left.)  At  the  right,  where  the 
Jonas  Perkins  School  now  stands,  there  lived  the  Reverend  Jonas 
Perkins,  a  beloved  minister,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Union  Church  of 
Braintree  and  Weymouth  for  forty-six  years. 

17.  Across  the  street  from  his  house,  at  the  north  side  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Street,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  were  the  second  iron  works  in 
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1 682.  This  place  was  the  occasion  of  much  controversy  as  the  dam 
obstructed  the  alewives’  passage  up  the  river  in  the  spring.  Thomas 
Vinton,  the  second  owner,  was  a  prosperous  man  and  lived  near-by. 

1 8.  At  the  left  of  the  iron  works  site  on  Commercial  Street,  and 
across  the  road  from  the  Perkins  School,  stands  an  old  house,  once  that 
of  Ambrose  Salisbury  whose  son,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1795, 
tutored  Chief  Justice  Shaw.  The  latter’s  mother,  Susanna  (Hay¬ 
ward)  Shaw,  is  recorded  as  being  a  woman  of  brilliant  mind.  She  was 
of  East  Braintree,  one  of  the  old  Hayward  family,  and  owned  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shaw  Street.  The  Ambrose  Salisbury  house  was  a  tavern 
in  1 8 1 2.  ( Keep  to  right  on  Commercial. ) 

19.  At  the  corner  of  Faxon  Street  is  an  old  house  ( No.  196) ,  known 
as  the  home  of  Miss  Rachel  Ann  Faxon,  who  kept  a  school  for  “  Young 
Ladies  ”  of  the  last  generation.  This  was  the  house  built  by  Thomas 
Vinton  who  owned  the  second  iron  works  and  was  raised  by  Asaph 
Faxon6  to  two  stories. 

20.  At  the  right  next  see  a  brick-faced  house  (on  the  south  side) 
which  was  built  by  Major  Edmund  Soper,  father  of  Lieutenant 
Edmund  Soper  of  Soper  House  Lane,  off  Washington  Street.  It  once 
had  a  clapboard  exterior  and  was  a  very  handsome  “  mansion.”  Major 
Soper  placed  a  sign  on  a  large  tree  in  his  front  yard:  “  This  mansion 
was  built  in  1772.”  He  was  a  prosperous  business  man,  large  land¬ 
holder  and  built  and  owned  schooners. 

21.  Farther  on  is  a  large  house  on  the  north  side  (left)  built  by 
Josiah  Vinton.  This  was  later  owned  by  Caleb  Stetson,  a  prominent 
citizen  who  built  a  school  for  his  children  in  Norfolk  Square  on  Shaw 
Street  (north)  but  kindly  allowed  others  to  attend.  He  placed  three 
hitching  posts  in  front  of  his  house  for  the  three  beaus  of  his  daughters 

no  flml  lliry  miglil  I  if*  llirjl  Inner';  Stiffly. 

22.  On  the  same  side,  down  the  hill,  in  a  large,  square,  white  house 
lived  the  White  family  of  whom  Naaman  White,  the  lawyer,  was  the 
most  noted.  His  slender  figure,  high  silk  hat  and  long  coat  are  still 
remembered.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Glover,  gave  Thayer  Academy 
its  fine  laboratories  and  gymnasium. 

23.  When  reaching  Norfolk  Square,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  looking 
southerly  to  the  right  at  the  Union  Church,  turn  to  the  extreme  left 
on  Shaw  Street,  overlooking  the  salt  inlet  of  Fore  River  Bay,  the  coal 
wharf  of  Sheppard  will  be  noticed.  Turning  right  and  going  over  the 
bridge  which  separates  the  salt  tide  water  from  the  fresh  of  the  river, 
turn  left  on  Allen  Street,  cross  the  railroad  track  and  reach  Com¬ 
mercial  Street  again.  On  the  opposite  side  (south),  near  the  bank  of 
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the  river,  stop  and  look  easterly  and  see  the  remains  of  Colonel  William 
Allen’s  grist  mill  which  he  erected  about  1790.  In  1810  he  sold  this  to 
Jonas  Welch,  who  used  it  for  making  chocolate.  Another  grist  mill  in 
the  vicinity  was  that  of  Lyman  Morrison,  who  lived  in  the  old  house 
near-by,  on  the  northeast  corner,  once  the  house  of  Major  Amos  Stetson. 

24.  At  the  southeast  corner  of  Allen  Street  and  Commercial  (No. 
265)  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Avery,  wife  of  the  late  Judge 
Avery.  It  was  originally  the  house  of  Colonel  William  Allen  and  was 
remodeled  by  Edward  Avery,  the  father  of  Judge  Avery.  Mrs.  Avery 
has  a  fine  picture  of  the  old  house. 

25.  The  Iron  Works  School,  now  gone,  was  next  west,  on  right, 
and  the  Wilson  store  beyond  was  removed  from  a  corner  of  Middle 
and  Union  Streets,  a  long  distance  to  move  such  a  building.  The  first 
editor  of  the  Braintree  Observer  made  his  residence  in  the  upper  story. 
It  is  close  to  sidewalk,  the  wooden  blinds  now  closed.  Old  John 
Bowditch  mill  at  left  beyond. 

26.  Now  the  road  winds  westerly  and  turns  toward  the  right  across 
the  railroad  again,  and  soon  passes  on  the  left  a  fine  Cape  Cod  colonial 
cottage  built  by  Jacob  Allen  in  1777.  It  stands  on  the  original  Allen 
grant  from  the  town  of  Boston  in  1639.  No.  400. 

27.  To  return  to  Braintree,  take  next  left  (Elm  Street),  or  follow 
Commercial  Street  over  Penn’s  Hill  to  the  old  Adams  houses  in  Quincy 
as  in  Route  1. 
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Braintree 

By  E.  O.  Dyer 


O  town,  close-nestled  at  the  Blue  Hills’  feet 
And  fronting  eastward  to  thy  ocean  bay, 

I  would  some  English  Milton  might  repeat 
His  stately  ode  or  lyric’s  flowing  lay, 

So  might  due  honor  fall  on  this  thy  natal  day; 

For  thou  art  English  in  thy  name  and  look, 

A  market  town  in  Essex  o’er  the  sea, 

And  e’en  wast  written  in  the  Domesday  Book 
When  William’s  Normans  all  the  Saxon  counties  took. 

Thou  art  not  scant  of  honors  or  renown ; 

Fair  on  thy  brow  the  laurel’s  wreathed  fame. 

Two  presidents  thou  boastest  as  thy  crown, 

A  saintly  Chrysostom  with  tongue  of  flame, 

And  him  who  taught  the  art  of  war’s  own  gory  game. 

Nor  wanting  thou  in  haunts  of  pale-browed  thought, 

The  polished  learning  of  the  Academe, 

Where  Plato’s  speech  is  aye  by  scholar  taught 
And  rills  of  verse  from  Fount  Bandusian1  brought. 

From  Wampatuck2  a  hundred  towns  are  seen, 

Proud  Boston’s  steeples  with  her  gilded  dome, 

Bright  lakes  that  flash  among  old  forests  green, 
Wachusett’s  triple  peak,  Monadnock’s  crown, 

And  southward,  guarding  well  the  Pilgrim’s  home, 

Twin  sentinels  of  that  historic  coast, 

Rise  Manomet3  and  Duxbury’s4  shaft  of  stone, 

All  envious  lest  their  heritage  be  lost, 

Each  morn  with  glory  crowned,  at  eve  with  gold  embossed. 
•  •••••• 

O  town,  close-nestled  at  the  Blue  Hills’  feet, 

And  fronting  eastward  to  thy  hoary  sea, 

Thy  river  winding  through  the  meadows  sweet 
Shall  sing  a  pure  glad  song  to  thee! 

1.  O  fons  Bandusiae.  Odes  of  Horace,  Book  III,  Ode  XIII. 

2.  Wampatuck,.  one  of  the  Blue  Hills  once  in  Braintree.  Wampa¬ 

tuck  was  the  son  of  an  Indian  chief. 

3.  Manomet,  a  bold  headland  of  Plymouth  running  out  to  sea. 

4.  Duxbury’s  shaft  of  stone.  The  Standish  monument  on  Captain's 

Hill. 
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Braintree  First  Congregational 
Church. 

The  Interlude,  ed.  by  W.  W.  Gal¬ 
lagher.  58  pp.  Boston,  1904. 
Contributions  by  the  following 
Braintree  people:  Dr.  William 
Gallagher,  Anna  Boynton  Thomp¬ 
son,  S.  Emma  Keith,  Carroll  Bill, 
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F.  H.  Palmer,  Margery  White  and 
others. 

Braintree,  Mass. 

Records  of  the  Town  of  Braintree, 
1640-1793,  ed.  by  Samuel  A.  Bates. 
940  pp.  Randolph,  1886. 

“  Braintreys  Book  of  records  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  be¬ 
ginning  in  ye  year  1643.”  Contains 
special  indexes.  Names  on  town 
records,  towns,  local  places,  and 
subjects. 

Dyer,  Rev.  Edward  Oscar. 

The  legend  of  Hobomoc  and  other 
poems.  141  pp.  Boston,  1891. 
Contains  a  poem  on  Braintree,  also 
one  on  “  Little  Pond.” 

French,  Asa  Palmer,  and  others. 
Proceedings  of  the  Norfolk  Bar  in 
memory  of  Asa  French,  February 
16,  1904.  Boston,  1905. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  ed. 

Commonwealth  History  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  colony,  province  and  state. 
5  v.  N.  Y.,  1927-1930.  Informa¬ 
tion  concerning  industries  of  Brain¬ 
tree  in  v.  1  and  2. 

Hunt,  Edmund  Soper. 

Reminiscences.  307  pp.  Boston, 
priv.  ptd.,  1907. 

Mentions  names  familiar  to  the 
residents  of  East  Braintree. 

Keith,  Herbert  Cary. 

Early  iron  industry  of  Connecticut. 
69  pp.  New  Haven,  1935. 
Information  concerning  the  iron  in¬ 
dustry  of  Braintree. 

Hayward,  John. 

A  gazetteer  of  the  U.  S.  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  861  pp.  Hartford,  1853. 
Includes  in  his  article  on  Brain¬ 
tree  a  brief  biography  of  Benjamin 
Vinton  French;  also  a  description 
of  the  Blue  Hills. 

Marshall,  John  1664-1732. 

Extracts  from  John  Marshall’s 
diary,  January  1689 — December 
1 7 1 1 .  Cambridge,  1900. 

Braintree  history  source  material. 
Pattee,  William  Samuel. 

A  history  of  old  Braintree  and 
Quincy,  with  a  sketch  of  Randolph 
and  Holbrook.  666  pp.  Quincy, 
1878. 

Distinguished  individuals,  pp.  572- 
597- 

Contains  an  interesting  portrait  of 
B.  V.  French. 

Perkins,  Sidney  Keith  Bond. 

Sketch  of  the  life  of  Jonas  Perkins. 
13  pp.  Taunton,  1907. 
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Pitkin,  Mrs.  Albert  Hastings. 
Thayer  ancestry,  supplement  to  the 
“  Family  memorial  of  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England  ”  in  the 
line  of  Col.  Abraham  Thayer,  his 
ancestors  and  descendants.  58  pp. 
Hartford,  1890.  General  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  pp.  46-48. 

Snow,  Edward  Rowe. 

Islands  of  Boston  Harbor.  367  pp. 
Winthrop.  The  author,  1935. 

“  Sylvanus  Thayer  is  more  respon¬ 
sible  than  any  other  man  for  the 
defense  of  Boston  Harbor.  We 
should  pay  respect  to  perhaps  the 
greatest  fortification  expert  Amer¬ 
ica  has  ever  had.” 

South  worth,  Stacy  Baxter. 

The  life  and  character  of  General 
Sylvanus  Thayer.  12  pp.  Priv.  ptd. 
1924. 

Sprague,  Blanche  Evans  (Hazard). 
The  organization  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  in  Massachusetts  be¬ 
fore  1875.  Cambridge,  1921.  Brain¬ 
tree  parent  town  of  Randolph,  pp. 
176-178,  182,  208. 

Storrs,  Rev.  Richard  Salter  1787- 
1873. 

Sixteen  sermons.  Various  places 
and  publishers,  1822-1871. 
Contains:  A  discourse  delivered  at 
the  dedication  of  the  North  meeting 
house  in  Braintree,  Dec.  29,  1830. 
32  pp.  Boston,  1831.  Historical 
note,  p.  29. 

A  discourse  delivered  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Braintree, 
July  3,  1861,  on  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  ordination.  102  pp.  Boston, 
1861. 

Part  II.  Proceedings.  Rev.  Samuel 
Niles,  pp.  59-66:  “Reminiscences 
of  Braintree  in  the  last  century, 
without  prominent  allusion  to 
Father  Niles,  would  be  like  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  solar  system  with 
the  sun  left  out.”  Rev.  Ezra  Weld, 

p.  66. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Alden.  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Braintree,  pp.  69-77. 
Thayer,  Bezaleel. 

Memorial  of  the  Thayer  name; 
from  the  Massachusetts  colony  of 
Weymouth  and  Braintree.  708  pp. 
Oswego,  N.  J.,  1874. 


Thayer,  George  Augustine. 

The  Braintree  Soldiers’  Memorial; 
a  record  of  the  services  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  of  the  men  of 
Braintree,  Massachusetts,  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  Brain¬ 
tree  Soldiers’  Monument. 

Contains  a  list  of  Braintree  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  Union  Army  and  Navy 
from  1861-1865;  also  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  dedication  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  June  17,  1874. 

Vinton,  John  Adams. 

The  Vinton  memorial.  534  pp. 
Boston,  1858.  Genealogical  sketches 
of  several  allied  families,  namely: 
those  bearing  the  names  Adams, 
Alden,  Allen,  French,  Faxon,  Hol¬ 
brook,  Niles,  Penniman,  Thayer, 
White  and  others. 

Appendix  contains  a  history  of  the 
Braintree  iron  works,  and  other 
historical  matter. 

Watson,  Thomas  Augustus. 

Exploring  life,  the  autobiography 
of  Thomas  A.  Watson.  315  pp. 
N.  Y.,  1926. 

“  Alexander  Graham  Bell  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Thomas  Augustus  Wat¬ 
son,  the  first  complete  and  intelli¬ 
gible  sentence  by  telephone,  March 
10,  1876.” 

Whitney,  George. 

Some  account  of  the  early  history 
and  present  state  of  the  town  of 
Quincy.  64  pp.  Boston,  1827. 

Wilson,  Daniel  Munro. 

Quincy,  old  Braintree,  and  Merry- 
Mount.  64  pp.  1906. 

Wilson,  Daniel  Munro. 

Three  hundred  years  of  Quincy, 
1625-1925;  Historical  retrospect  of 
Mount  Wollaston,  Braintree,  and 
Quincy.  455  pp.  Quincy,  Mass. 
Published  by  authority  of  the  City 
Government  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  1926. 

Wilson,  Daniel  Munro. 

Where  American  independence  be¬ 
gan.  XXIX,  327  pp.  Boston,  1902. 
“  In  no  other  community  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  was  the 
love  of  independence  more  central 
than  in  the  North  Precinct  of  the 
old  town  of  Braintree.” 
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MAPS  AND  ATLASES 


Cram,  George  F.,  Company. 

Street  map  of  Greater  Boston  cov¬ 
ering  280  square  miles,  Arlington, 
Belmont,  Boston,  Braintree,  etc. 
45x117^/2  in.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
George  F.  Cram,  1939. 

Doucet,  C.  E. 

Map  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  1832. 
Braintree,  Mass.  Published  by 
Deacon  N.  E.  Thayer  House,  1931. 
20x17^  in.  This  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  early  map. 

“  Braintree  was  incorporated  in 
1640.  It  contained  in  1810,  1,350 
inhabitants;  in  1820,  1,466  inhabi¬ 
tants;  and  in  1830,  1,750  inhabi¬ 
tants.” 

Massachusetts  —  Board  of  Harbor 
and  Land  Commissioners. 

Atlas  of  the  boundaries  of  the  City 


of  Quincy  and  Towns  of  Avon, 
Braintree,  Canton,  Holbrook,  etc. 
Boston,  1903. 

Walker  Lithograph  and  Publishing 
Company. 

Atlas  of  the  Towns  of  Braintree 
and  Weymouth,  Norfolk  County, 
Massachusetts.  From  official  plans 
and  actual  surveys.  Boston,  1909. 

Walling,  Henry  Francis. 

Map  of  the  Town  of  Braintree, 
Norfolk  County,  Mass.  Surveyed 
by  order  of  the  town.  1856.  287^ 
x  28^4  inches. 

Whitman  and  Breck. 

Plan  of  Mayflower  Park,  situated 
in  the  Town  of  Braintree,  owned 
by  the  Braintree  Land  Associates. 
123)4  x  24^  inches.  Boston,  1876. 
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BRAINTREE  NEWSPAPERS 


Braintree  Observer  (weekly)  1878- 
date. 

The  Thayer  Public  Library  has: 
1878-1913  unbound 
1914-1939  bound 

Braintree  Bee  1895-1919  bound. 
Braintree  Citizen  v.  2,  3,  4,  1922-1924- 
Unbound  copies  of  the  following: 
Braintree  Chronicle 
Braintree  Citizen 
Braintree  Journal 
Braintree  News-Item 
The  newspapers  contain  much  valu¬ 
able  material  on  the  history  of  our 


town  contributed  by  the  following 
people : 

Marion  S.  Arnold 
Judge  Albert  E.  Avery 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Avery 
Frank  A.  Bates 
Samuel  A.  Bates 
Rev.  C.  F.  H.  Crathern 
Francis  Dike  Emerson 
Jessie  Macgregor 
F.  Edgar  Norris 
Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Rogers 
Lorenzo  Shields 
Rev.  Granville  Yager 

and  others. 
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QUINCY  AVENUE,  LOOKING  NORTH,  EAST  BRAINTREE,  ABOUT  1S5 
TOLL  HOUSE  MINOT  THAYER  HOUSE 


